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HE question of the treaty and the 

League has suffered a sudden eclipse. 
At both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and everywhere throughout the country, 
the railroad issue has taken the centre 
of the stage, with labor troubles of many 
kinds and the problem of the high cost 
of living playing the part of a good sec- 
ond. In this new situation, the expo- 
nents of every view of the ratification 
question are looking about to find stra- 
tegic advantage. But it is to be hoped 
that something more useful is also going 
on. The interval of inertia in the 
League contest might easily be availed of 
to shorten rather than lengthen the 
agony of cross-purposes. While eco- 
nomic and social issues are in the spot- 
light, intelligent leaders could, if they 
but understood their duty and their op- 
portunity, quietly mature a final and 
reasonable programme. Just before the 
injection of the new issues into the field, 
the possibility of such an achievement 
seemed brighter than at any previous 
time. Seven Republican Senators of 
weight and standing had started a pro- 
cess which gave promise of resulting in 


just that kind of reconciliation of ap- 
parently conflicting views which the case 
has all along demanded. To dispose of 
the treaty promptly is no less important 
to-day than it was ten days ago. The 
urgency of it is out of sight for the mo- 
ment, but is sure to emerge again into 
the public consciousness before long. Is 
it utterly impossible for the leaders, and 
the great body, of the Republicans in the 
Senate to rise to the manifest require- 
ments of the situation? 


“T DON’T know of a Government-owned 

plant that produces more than two- 
thirds efficiency, and there are numerous 
examples much below this line.” Com- 
ing from Chairman Hurley of the United 
States Shipping Board, on the eve of his 
retirement from that post, this verdict 
has unusual weight. And it is all the 
more impressive from the care Mr. Hur- 
ley takes to make it plain that he has no 
fault to find with the men who were as- 
sociated with him in the vast under- 
taking of which he was the head. He 
found loyal codperation on all sides— 
the public officials, the heads and man- 
agers of private concerns under govern- 
ment control, and the workmen employed, 
did all that could be expected. What 
was wanting was that force that keeps 
costs down, which is constantly operative 
under private ownership—the inevitable 
connection between good management 
and business success. “Special appeals,” 
says Mr. Hurley, may “for a short time” 
take the place of that incentive of profit 
—or survival—which puts life into pri- 
vate management; but sooner or later 
the efficiency of the substitute disap- 
pears. The difference between the two 
kinds of stimulation, we take it, is a 
psychological one of fundamental nature. 
The motive of profit, or business sur- 
vival, keeps a man’s energy tense while 
not requiring him to be keyed up to 
any high state of moral tension—a 
state which, in time of crisis, bears him 
up as nothing else can, but which, except 
in extremely rare individuals, can not 
be maintained day after day and year 
after year. 


 pwres NEWBURGER’S decision to 
stand for reélection against the candi- 
date chosen by the Tammany boss is of 
even more interest this year than the 
like event would have in ordinary times. 
At all times Tammany’s command of 


judicial nominations has been one of the 
touchstones of good citizenship in New 
York. From that undisputed sway 
which the organization and its bosses 
had in the days of Tweed, its power in 
this field has dwindled, until for some 
decades it has been confined within nar- 
row limits. The renomination of a man 
like Justice Newburger has come to be 
regarded as a matter of course, and not 
only the nomination, but the election, of 
such a man has been a foregone conclu- 
sion, because of the practice of endorse- 
ment by the Republicans, which has in 
a large measure taken New York City 
judgeships out of partisan politics. 
Murphy has chosen this particular mo- 
ment to defy public sentiment, possibly 
counting on Justice Newburger, who is 
only four years from the legal date of 
retirement, not having enough person- 
ally at stake to be willing to take up the 
gauntlet. In doing so, he is performing 
a high public service, and the first re- 
action to his announcement appears to be 
a state approaching panic in the Murphy 
camp. It remains to be seen whether 
the public will do its duty and justify 
the boss’s alarm. What tells in favor of 
Tammany in the impending contest is 
the overwhelming mass of public ques- 
tions of the most vital character which 
are absorbing the attention of the com- 
munity. It will be most interesting to 
see whether in the face of all this tumult 
the simple duties of old-fashioned citi- 
zenship will successfully assert their 
claim. A signal victory in this matter 
will mean much for the general idea of 
civic soundness, as well as for the im- 
mediate issue of a judiciary free from 
Tammany’s dictation. 


HE Chamberlain-Kahn bill for army 
reorganization has much to recom- 
mend it. It provides for a rather small 
regular army, 225,000, with whatever 
reserves can be obtained by volunteering. 
All physically fit male citizens, with the 
usual exemptions, between 18 and 20 
years old are to be required to pass six 
months of army or naval training. By 
special exemption, the required training 
may be taken later, but not later than 
26. These trained men may volunteer 
into the army or navy reserve, in which 
case they are for five years answerable 
for three weeks of training each year. 
If voluntary enlistment should ever fail 
to maintain the army and navy at the 
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peace figures, the deficiency may be 
made good by draft from the six-months 
men. What is proposed is a modification 
of’ the Swiss plan, universal training 
being the central idea. No healthy 
young man will be required to give more 
than six months to military training, 
but he will be encouraged to enlist in the 
reserve. The plan has the approval of 
the National Training Camp Association 
and doubtless represents General Wood’s 
ideas of what is practical in reorganiz- 
ing our military system. Detailed dis- 
cussion must await Congressional de- 
velopments. 


MENDMENTS. to the Army court 

martial code forbid the reviewing 
authority to increase a penalty imposed 
by the lower court, or to reverse a finding 
of not guilty on any charge. Enlisted 
men are allowed to employ civil counsel 
at their own expense. For the layman 
we may recall that every court martial 
case is twice judged, once by the original 
court martial and finally by the authority 
that constituted it. The new regula- 
tions somewhat diminish the power of 
the reviewing authority and similarly 
strengthen the hands of the court of 
first instance. Very little practical dif- 
ference will result from the changes. 
The reviewing authority almost invari- 
ably acts in the direction of clemency, 
and such an act as sending a case back 
for retrial and heavier penalties is ex- 
tremely rare. Rather few enlisted men 
will want civil counsel. The new regula- 
tions chiefly bring into the code the 
principle that a man may not be put 
twice in jeopardy for the same offense. 
As an answer to the exaggerated agita- 
tion for tearing up the historic code this 
revamp is adequate. The reform ex- 
presses the judgment of the professional 
army that the court martial code is good, 
but was badly administered during the 
war. Here comparative statistics are 
eloquent. The army (Col. Ansell’s fig- 
ures) court martialed one man in twelve, 
the navy one man in seventy-five. The 
codes are virtually identical in the two 
services. 


B* salving the sunken German ships, 
England raises an interesting point 
in law and policy. An abandoned, and 
all the more a sunken, ship is anybody’s 
ship. It belongs to the first salver whose 
grapnels seize it. Hence the problem 
of the disposition of the German fleet 
becomes a simple one. Whatever hulls 
England chooses to raise henceforth will 
fly the cross of St. George and St. An- 
drew. We do not see that the most ap- 
prehensive American patriot needs to 
protest at this turn of naval events. The 
German ships, so highly is naval war- 
fare now specialized, are rather trophies 
than reinforcement of the line of bat- 
tle. The law of findings keepings may 


not work theoretical justice, but the 
ships are in hands that will not abuse 
them. What is amusing, and perhaps 
instructive, in the close of the incident 
at Scapa is the outcome of the German 
attempt to spite the English. Here at 
least is poetic justice, even if the treach- 
erous scuttlers are left at large to be 
punished only by a contempt seasoned 
with ridicule. 


HETHER a real anti-tobacco cru- 

sade is on or not, it is somewhat 
difficult at this moment to make out. 
But there is no inherent improbability 
in the report, except possibly as to its 
following so close upon the heels of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Accordingly, it 
is possibly not too soon to point out a few 
features of the situation with which 
such a crusade would have to deal. In 
the first place it would have no barriers 
to overcome in the shape of an estab- 
lished regard for State rights, for local 
autonomy, or for the rights of minori- 
ties. All that was swept away, like chaff 
before the wind, in the onrush of the 
movement for national prohibition of 
alcoholic drinks. That the idea of per- 
sonal liberty has suffered complete 
eclipse would be perhaps too much to 
say, but surely it has shown but the 
feeblest capacity to assert itself. Unless 
a reaction in public sentiment should 
take place, the fight on tobacco, if it 
should actually come on in earnest, will 
be concerned with a mere calculation of 
specific losses and gains. 

It will be shown that a vast amount 
of money is spent upon tobacco and that 
the nation’s life and efficiency can be 
sustained without the use of the weed, 
thus making all this enormous expendi- 
ture a dead loss. That the loss is cheer- 
fully incurred by each individual spender 
has nothing to do with the case. If the 
tobacco money were translated into food 
and clothing, the community as a whole, 
it will be triumphantly argued, would be 
vastly better off. As regards the gains 
and losses from a more human stand- 
point, it may be argued in behalf of to- 
bacco that while it may be highly waste- 
ful there do not result from it the hor- 
rible consequences which attend upon 
excessive drinking; but on the other 
hand, neither do the joys of tobacco play 
a part in social and personal life any- 
thing like so important as that which has 
been played by temperate drinking 
throughout the entire period of recorded 
history. The abolition of smoking will 
not be acclaimed by anybody as the one 
thing needful for the extirpation of vice, 
crime, and wickedness generally; but 
neither will its abolition make anything 
like so radical a change in ordinary hu- 
man life as the abolition of drinking. 
If, then, we no longer care anything 
about local self-government, and care 
next to nothing about the principle of 


personal liberty, there doesn’t seem to be 
any very convincing reason why tobacco 
should not go the way of its elder 
brother. 


R. JOHNSON’S growl about patri- 

otism has been bandied about a good 
deal of late without any clear indication 
that its users were aware of what he 
meant by it. Like the man who refused 
to believe in the Bible because of its 
manifest absurdity in insisting that the 
voice of the turtle could be heard in the 
land, they have rashly jumped to the con- 
clusion that by patriotism Johnson meant 
exactly what they would vaguely and 
variously understand it to mean. But 
Johnson meant by it something quite 
definite. “Patriotism,” he burst out in 
a determined tone, “is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel.” To Johnson and to his 
hearers patriot was a perfectly under- 
stood term of reproach; in a later edition 
of the Dictionary Johnson wrote: “It is 
sometimes used for a factitious dis- 
turber of the government.” Wilkes, who 
has recently been trotted out to display 
his martyr’s crown to the edification of 
the Twentieth Century, was in Johnson’s 
meaning a “patriot,” and his adherents 
were even more “patriotick”; for, as 
Wilkes was anxious to explain, he was no 
“Wilkite.” Other times, other manners. 
People nowadays are less at pains to 
assume a virtue if they have it not; they 
are more willing to set up an ersatz- 
virtue—philosophical anarchism, or in- 
ternationalism, or pacifism. But there can 
be no doubt whom among us Dr. John- 
son would to-day regard as perfectly ful- 
filling his definition. 


T is not surprising that many should 
now begin to desire that our dead be 
brought from France and restored, how- 
ever pitiful a fragment, each to his 
family. It is a very primitive and hu- 
man yearning, one not rudely to be 
brushed aside; yet those who feel it 
might well consider whether their desire 
is at the moment wholly wise and reason- 
able. Many, we know, are hardly capable 
of reasoning in a matter like this; their 
instinct rises from strata that were laid 
down in our common humanity before 
reason began to work. To such, an idle 
cenotaph is a mockery, a shrine without 
its relic to heal and console. Yet to 
satisfy, and by no means surely or with 
a complete and lasting satisfaction, this 
instinctive desire to live amidst our own 
dead, consider what must be done. 
The kindly reticence of many thou- 
sand graves must be invaded, their 
pathetically broken yieldings carried 
through a land burdened already to the 
breaking point with a grievous sense of 
loss, subjected to all the restlessness and 
uncertainties of the ocean, and here dis- 
tributed from one end of the country to 
the other. No, particular disappoint- 
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ments would be too many, and the gen- 
eral indignity of the proceeding too 
painful, to admit of it. Roosevelt spoke 
wisely: “In the place where the tree 
falleth, there it shall be.” And the place 
is worthy of them. By the side of com- 
rades with whom they shared the great 
vision of life and death, in the fields 
which their blood shall serve again to 
make beautiful, their simple monuments 
lovingly tended for all time and hallowed 
by the reverent visitings of a whole 
world, let them rest in proud tranquillity. 
Let us leave them there with their en- 
during glory. 


ITIZENSHIP in a democracy is a 
great and glorious privilege, no 
doubt, but it involves so much responsi- 
bility that the common man, if he real- 
izes his limitations, must feel quite un- 
equal to the task. Consider, for example, 
the duty of keeping posted on the ques- 
tions of the day—the League of Nations, 
intervention in Russia, the Shantung 
concessions, government ownership of 
railways, domestic and foreign trade, 
the management of the world in general. 
Consider the time it would take to read 
up on the least of these “social prob- 
lems,” for, if we may believe the scholars, 
the reading of a dozen books and fifty 
magazine articles would only give a be- 
ginning of knowledge—not light, but 
only darkness visible. So the case is 
hopeless, unless the citizen can himself 
drink deep of the Pierian spring or keep 
in constant communication with those 
who do. Such considerations as these 
should make the citizen realize that it is 
just as democratic to follow as to lead. 
In certain fields this democratic humility 
has already been attained. No layman 
pretends to original views on questions 
of mathematics, chemistry, physics, and 
other relatively exact sciences, except a 
few paranoiacs who have squared the 
circle, invented perpetual motion, or dis- 
covered that all animals were vegetarian 
before the fall of man. In the fields of 
political and economic science the case is 
otherwise, for there important interests 
are in conflict, sympathies are involved, 
doctors differ, authority is despised, and 
there is such a riot of loud-mouthed 
opinion that the still, small voice of truth 
can scarcely be heard. And yet, in a 
time of great emergency and danger men 
instinctively crave some form of authori- 
tative guidance. 


“C\PEED up production” is so much the 

cry of the hour that even the Brit- 
ish poet laureate becomes a target for 
the shafts of Parliamentary wit. The 
raw material is supplied him—England’s 
part in the war, triumphantly concluded; 
he has been paid his salary; where is the 
finished product? Where are the battle 
songs? Where the odes to peace and to 
the League of Nations? Does the excel- 


lent Dr. Bridges realize the transcendent 
importance of his position? As Fletcher 
of Saltoun said, “Let me make the songs 
of a nation and I care not who is Food 
Director or Home Secretary.” One face- 
tious member asks whether the cash pay- 
ment made to the Laureate might not be 
once more recommuted for the tradi- 
tional butt of Canary wine. Perish the 
thought! Better to be a butt than, in 
these days, to draw inspiration from one. 
In short, they dare the poor man to pro- 
duce something—anything. It isn’t fair. 
Dr. Bridges is a scholar and a gentle- 
man, a poet of taste, if of no greater en- 
thousiasmos. He can cite excellent 
authority for an incumbent of his posi- 
tion writing nothing at all, just as he 
can point to the horrible example of 
those who wrote too much, even in days 
when to write a pretty good poem was 
about equivalent to writing a pretty 
good sermon. If this sort of thing keeps 
on, the unhappy poet will be driven to 
eat his laurel wreath and go mad. Some 
seem to regard this eventuality as highly 
desirable. Like Orpheus, harried and 
torn by the mad women of Thrace, the 
head of the disjected poet might not re- 
main, it might become, vocal. 


The Country and the 
Brotherhoods 


HE plan proposed by the four Broth- 
erhoods of railroad employees for 
national ownership and codéperative con- 
trol of the railroads has been put for- 
ward with great suddenness. Neverthe- 
less it demands and will receive the most 
serious and concentrated attention of 
the public as well as of Congress. The 
questions which it raises are of the most 
profound and far-reaching importance, 
and will be considered from every pos- 
sible point of view. But, profound and 
vital as is the issue in itself, a still more 
vital question confronts us on the very 
threshold of the discussion. It is a ques- 
tion transcending that of railroad status 
or management, transcending the claims 
of labor and the interests either of cap- 
italists or of consumers in the economic 
effect of what may be done or left un- 
done in regard to the railroads. What 
has to be settled from the very start is 
whether Congress is going to be a free 
agent in dealing with incomparably the 
most momentous question—other than 
one involving the preservation of the 
nation itself—that it has ever been called 
upon to decide. The charge that the 
Brotherhoods are “holding up Congress 
and the Government” has been promptly 
denied by them in a formal statement; 
let every Congressman and every right- 
minded American citizen see to it that 
the denial is made good. Here is a pro- 
posal the adoption of which would mean 


a@ permanent and basic change in the en- 
tire economic structure of the nation, 
a change inevitably involving also the 
most far-reaching effects upon govern- 
ment itself. To pass upon it otherwise 
than deliberately, and according to the 
best judgment of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, would be a gross betrayal of 
the country. Whatever else may be 
doubtful in regard to public sentiment 
on the question, it is absolutely certain 
that a manly assertion of Congressional 
independence would be met with the en- 
thusiastic applause of the nation. 

Coming to the proposal itself, one can 
in a brief space take up but a very small 
part of the questions it raises. Among 
the foremost of these must be counted 
the question whether the plan is calcu- 
lated to accomplish the object which is 
put forward as the immediate occasion 
for the demand. That demand was made 
at this particular moment on account 
of the assumed impossibility of meeting 
in any other way the difficulties pre- 
sented by the high cost of living. The 
raising of wages, the Brotherhoods say, 
can effect nothing, because it is imme- 
diately counterbalanced by increased 
prices due to that very raising of wages. 
Their plan, on the other hand, they 
claim, will keep costs down. The work- 
ingmen, being given a share in any sur- 
plus of revenues over expenditures, will 
be interested in reducing costs through 
increased efficiency; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the share they propose to 
themselves in the surplus is a most rea- 
sonable one—being limited to five per 
cent. of the gross operating revenue. 
The full argument by which this scheme 
is to be supported has not yet been pre- 
sented to Congress or to the public; but 
on its face there does not seem to be any- 
thing in the scheme to warrant the ex- 
pectation that it will keep down costs. 
Obviously, the interest of the working- 
men in increased wages will be far 
greater than their interest in the five 
per cent. dividend. The gross operating 
revenues of the railroads are now in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000,000 annually, 
five per cent. on which is $250,000,000. 
This amount divided among upwards of 
two million employees would give them 
not much more than $100 each, and 
it is not for increases of thirty or 
forty cents a day that the great fights 
of the railroad organizations in these 
times are carried on. Moreover, that 
limit once having been reached, the only 
thing left to do would be to strike, as 
of old, for higher wages. The codper- 
ative or profit-sharing idea is, in itself, 
excellent. Presented on its merits as a 
separate proposition, it would be entitled 
to most favorable consideration; but as 
a solution of the cost-of-living question 
it appears to offer nothing of substantial 
value. 

It is further most important to ob- 
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serve that, whatever advantages the 
principle of participation in surplus rev- 
enue may present, either to the em- 
ployees as such, or to the public as inter- 
ested in efficiency and economy, it is in 
no way bound up with nationalization of 
the roads. It would be quite as feasible 
under private ownership, and it is essen- 
tial that the country be not stampeded 
into acceptance of Government owner- 
ship upon the plea of its being necessary 
for this purpose. The interest of stock- 
holders in keeping down costs is of a 
radically different kind from that which 
the employees would have under this 
proposed five per cent. arrangement. The 
whole dividends of all the railroads of 
the country amount to less than ten per 
cent. of the operating revenues, and ac- 
cordingly a matter of five per cent., or 
even much less than that, is of vital im- 
portance to every stockholder. This it 
is which gives the spur to efficient rail- 
road management under private owner- 
ship; whereas under the Brotherhoods’ 
plan, not only would the absence of a sur- 
plus be on its face of comparatively little 
importance to those in control, but there 
would remain the Fortunatus’s purse of 
the public treasury to draw upon by spe- 
cial legislation. 

In the case for the scheme as presented 
by the Brotherhoods, it is assumed not 
only that the present high level of prices 
will be maintained permanently, but that 
it is sure to continue to rise indefinitely 
and without limit. For this assumption 
there is no sound basis. No one can con- 
fidently predict the course of prices, but 
there is quite as much reason to suppose 
that in the natural course of things they 
will in the near future begin to decline 
as that they will continue to rise. As 
it is all more or less matter of conjecture, 
this might have no important bearing on 
the impending discussion, were it not 
for the circumstance that in attempting 
to rush legislation by whip and spur the 
assumed certainty of indefinitely con- 
tinued rise of prices will be worked to 
the utmost. Among the many things 
upon which it will be necessary to keep 
our heads level, this is by no means the 
least important. To give in to the de- 
mand for the adoption of a policy to 
which only yesterday it was generally 
admitted that the whole country was 
opposed, on account of the sudden dis- 
covery, for which no rational ground is 
assigned, that ordinary adjustments of 
wages are henceforth impossible, would 
be the height of fatuous folly. 

The Brotherhoods say that they are 
not engaged in holding up Congress and 
the Government. “This appeal,” they de- 
clare, “is made to the American people 
direct. It invokes the judgment and 
common sense of public sentiment, of all 
the public which earns a wage or a 
stipend.” There is one way, and only 
one, of ascertaining “the judgment and 


common sense of public sentiment.” It 
is for that purpose that under our sys- 
tem of government elections are insti- 
tuted. By means of elections, and in no 
other way, can the nation’s verdict be 
obtained on an issue so serious and of 
such vital and permanent import to the 
whole future of the country. In the in- 
terval between elections, upon a question 
on which there has been no popular 
mandate, nor the faintest semblance of 
one, the duty of every member of Con- 
gress is to act according to the true 
dictates of his own judgment and con- 
science. That the members of both 
houses shall do this, without fear or 
favor, without calculation of partisan or 
personal advantage, is all that the coun- 
try demands. With this the American 
people will be satisfied; upon anything 
less than this they will be sure to pass 
the judgment of a righteous condemna- 
tion. 


Bernhardi Carries On 


ARLY in the Great War the world 
made the terrifying discovery of 
General Bernhardi. He had prophesied, 
perhaps even made, the war. The sensa- 
tion passed, and General Bernhardi fell 
to the relative obscurity of Corps Com- 
mander, first in Russia and then in 
Picardy. From his present peaceful re- 
tirement under the Riesengebirge he re- 
sumes his most successful occupation, 
that of choragus of all 
Ancient voices prophesying war. 


Nay, he even foretells the particular next 
war. It is not, as the merely superficial 
surmise, to be between the United States 
and Japan. There is neither adequate 
clash of material interests nor satisfying 
promise of a real military conclusion. 
Neither nation can beat the other, then 
why should they fight? No, the war of 
the future is to be between the United 
States and England. Against that Tag 
we must cherish a by no means un- 
friendly Germany to be our European 
bottle-holder. 

General Bernhardi takes pains to ex- 
plain that he is not trying to stir up 
enmity anywhere, he is merely doing a 
plain duty as predicter of inevitabilities. 
He wishes ill to nobody, his fighting days 
are over. His voice and pen are engaged 
in the interest of humanity to let hu- 
manity know the worst. What is im- 
pressive in the attitude is its old-fash- 
ioned grace. Bernhardi must be pretty 
nearly the last leaf on the mechanistic 
tree, and he is cheerful in his isolation. 
He still holds, in the face of recent facts, 
that the fates of nations are mechani- 
cally determined. National free will, 
national morality are snares of the lexi- 
con; the reality is national egotism, an 
inconscient will to greatness. To have 


held this view thirty years ago was to 


espouse the fashionable commonplaces 
of philosophy; to hold it now is as hero- 
ically idealistic as wearing a Websterian 
beaver hat and swallow-tail coat in day- 
light. 

The quaintness and pathos of the view 
almost inspire respect. It is so neat, so 
self-sufficient, so regardless of the mil- 
lions that lie in untimely graves and of 
the tens of millions of mourners that go 
about our streets. They occur, says Bern- 
hardi, it is deplorable, but the formula 
requires it. The formula is, in simplest 
terms, that if two locomotives manned by 
blind and deaf engineers approach on 
the same track there must some time be 
a head-on collision, in which the weaker 
mechanism will get worst smashed. Na- 
tions are like that. They must advance, 
they will clash. Foresight is limited to 
making good provision for the collision. 

Here is perhaps the logical weak spot 
in the formula. No nation, to continue 
our similitude, can be foreseeing enough 
to provide the locomotives with engi- 
neers neither blind nor deaf, nor yet to 
build switches or erect danger signals. 
To do so might be good for the loco- 
motives, but it would impair the formula. 
But, lo! one may add unnecessary steel 
to the locomotive, accelerate its speed, 
furnish it with spurs and rams, so that 
when it does crash into its fated oppo- 
nent it may with least damage to itself 
do most harm to him. Philosophy per- 
mits no benevolent but only malignant 
precautions. A nation’s will to power is 
unalterable, nothing is controllable by 
man except the particular tactics by 
which that will to power shall wreak it- 
self. All this from a benevolent and 
clever old gentleman sipping his beer 
sub tegemine, with the midsummer 
clouds slowly balancing over the gentle 
undulation of the Giant Mountains. 

The human picture is appealing. Is 
this the Bernhardi at whom we used to 
shudder? The voice is the same, but 
how different the effect to-day! Long 
may he live, keeping the formula warm, 
venerable gossip of such unsurrendering 
survivors as Julian the Apostate, Prince 
Charlie “the young Pretender,” and Par- 
son Jasper, who manfully lived and died 
in the faith that the world was shaped 
not like an orange but like a flapjack. 
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American Finance and 
World Restoration 


N considering the problems of the re- 

habilitation of Europe’s economic life 
and our relation to them, it is to be 
hoped that the American people will be 
at least as much interested in the duty 
of organized endeavor to meet the need, 
so strongly insisted upon both by Mr. 
Vanderlip and Mr. Davison, as they were 
in the vivid and probably too terrifying 
picture drawn by the former of the Eu- 
ropean conditions themselves. 

We lack somewhat the historical per- 
spective which would enable us to look 
upon an after-war situation with the 
comparative calm that is natural to Eu- 
ropeans. Our own Civil War is just 
beyond the border of memory for most of 
us, but some may find something remi- 
niscent in the stagnation of industrial 
life which Mr. Vanderlip describes. It is 
easy to forget that through fourteen 
centuries the nations of Europe have 
known many periods of apparent gen- 
eral destruction and chaos, disastrous de- 
feats, and triumphs often equally dis- 
astrous. They have been many times in 
a worse plight economically than they 
are now, their populations more exten- 
sively cut down by famine and intestine 
strife, their lands and industrial equip- 
ment more thoroughly laid waste. Yet 
nothing is clearer in the historical rec- 
ord than the fact of the quick recovery 
of even the most hopelessly crushed and 
ravaged. Ten years after the Parisians 
were dining on rats, and France trampled 
and despoiled by a relentless victor and 
torn by internal dissension, the nation 
had made an industrial gain of fifty-five 
per cent. and was able to mock with her 
prosperity the financial indigestion and 
depression which the billion-dollar in- 
demnity had given Germany. During 
the Thirty Years’ War the population of 
Germany was reduced from 20,000,000 
to 6,000,000. Saxony lost half her people 
and the rest were burdened with the sup- 
port of the army with which the Swedes 
occupied the country. From then to the 
time of Napoleon the nation was racked 
by civil strife and repeated devastations 
of invaders, her population starving 
amid gruesome horrors that make Mr. 
Vanderlip’s picture of Europe to-day 
seem sunny and joyous. Yet less than a 
hundred years later this nation could 
dare to bid for world domination and 
could hold practically the. rest of the 
globe at bay for four years. 

But every European peace readjust- 
ment in the past, as well as our own re- 
construction struggle after the Civil 
War, was almost wholly a local and na- 
tional process, more or less haphazard. 
On the other hand, it is clear that the 
present readjustment, like the war itself, 


will involve international codperation on 
a scale and by methods hitherto un- 
dreamed of, and it is here that there is 
the greatest call for the American im- 
agination and for a constructive national 
consciousness. Europe will recover from 
the destruction of this war as she did 
from the equally paralyzing devastation 
of the Napoleonic wars a hundred years 
ago. But while it was then a matter 
of comparatively little concern to us 
whether she recovered in ten or fifty 
years, it is now of vital importance to 
every American that she recover as 
quickly as possible. Industrial stagna- 
tion in Europe means industrial stagna- 
tion here, perhaps on an even greater 
scale, since our industrial plant has been 
vastly extended by the stimulus of the 
war. 

Only by some such “capitalization of 
faith” in the quick recovery of Europe 
as Mr. Davison calls for, can she and we 
recover without long and dark difficulty. 
As a basis, however, for the practical 
handling of the situation it is evident 
that we need in the first place a reliable 
and unbiased survey of the economic 
needs and capacities of the various na- 
tions. We can no longer depend upon 
each individual nation to take care of 
itself in coming out of the war chaos, 
nor can we depend upon the uncodérdi- 
nated work of individuals or single or- 
ganizations in this matter, involving, as 
it does, broad questions of international 
relations. At present there is little ex- 
act information on the financial and ma- 
terial requirements of the old and new 
nations of Europe. Various govern- 
mental and private agencies have, with- 
out codrdination, submitted estimates of 
their requirements, making the situa- 
tion appear worse in some instances and 
failing to present the needs of certain 
nations in others. 

A second need is for some effective ma- 
chinery commanding the confidence of all 
nations for allocating supplies and credit 
and for arranging the basis of security 
and the method of distributing the bur- 
den of such international financing as 
this unprecedented situation requires. 
Only a body of international character 
and responsibilities similar to and work- 
ing along the lines of the Inter-Allied 
Supreme Economic Council, but repre- 
senting all nations, and not only those 
of the present alliance, can make such a 
survey and adequately supervise such 
machinery. Since the United States will 
be called upon to furnish the bulk of the 
supplies and credits it is especially in- 
terested in seeing an organization of 
authoritative character established for 
these purposes. However constituted, 
such an organization of the world’s re- 
cuperative resources is as imperative now 
as like organization was to the needs 
of war, and should command the earnest 
thought of all Americans. 





A Sweetly Reasonable 
Anarchist 


“fTIVHE Problem of the State” is the 

title of an editorial “featured” on 
the cover page of the latest issue of the 
Nation. Let it not be supposed that it 
is with any mere fiddle-faddle of im- 
provement or reform that the article is 
concerned. One may speak of the prob- 
lem of typhus, or the problem of counter- 
feiting—things that are not to be regu- 
lated or improved, but abolished—and it 
is in this way that the Nation, from and 
after August 2, 1919, must be regarded 
as looking upon the problem of the State. 
Half disease and half crime, the time has 
arrived when the human soul is going 
to throw off the incubus. The duel has 
begun, and “the ultimate issue is certain 
and near at hand; the instrument must 
finally yield to its. creator.” 

Such being the Nation’s conviction, we 
can not forbear to compliment it upon 
the exemplary patience which it mani- 
fests in looking forward to the emanci- 
pation of mankind from the miseries of 
government. By “near at hand” some 
thoughtless enthusiast might mean a 
few years, or at most a decade or two; 
not so this shrewd and sagacious guide. 
“Philosophic anarchism,” he says, “is a 
creed that postulates too much nobility, 
too much self-restraint and self-abnega- 
tion, in common human nature to be 
immediately practicable. For many dec- 
ades (perhaps even a few generations) 
longer, man must continue to bear as 
best he may with those accusing symbols 
of his moral imperfection, the policeman 
and the soldier.” The arithmetic is a 
trifle puzzling, for it is difficult to see 
how one can have “many decades” in 
less than “a few generations”; but that 
is a detail. The plain fact is that the 
Nation does not expect to have the moral 
nature of all men completely perfected, 
thoroughly saturated with nobility and 
self-abnegation, in a period less than, 
say, sixty years, and is prepared to wait 
as much, we take it, as a round hundred 
years if absolutely necessary. Whether 
the editor of the Nation plumes himself 
on this exhibition of self-restraint, we 
have no means of knowing; but we think 
he is quite entitled to be, like the British 
conqueror in India, astonished at his 
own moderation. 

Nor does this careful and sweet-tem- 
pered anarchist fail to make due provi- 
sion for the guidance of mankind in the 
interval. “If, then,” he prudently re- 
flects, “the State can not at once be dis- 
pensed with, the alternative is reform, 
revision, melioration of the State idea.” 
Just how this is to be accomplished is 
not, indeed, indicated with any definite- 
ness; but as to the source from which the 
improvement is to come we are left in 
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no doubt. Just as the end is to be em- 
bodied in the moral perfections which 
are to be the common attribute of all 
men, so the means by which the end is 
to be attained are to be the contribution 
not of some superior mind here or there, 
but of the common thinking of common 
men. The Nation quotes the remark of 
a well-known writer that history is 
chiefly a record of the failures of govern- 
ment, and solemnly declares that “every 
good citizen must feel the stigma of that 
humiliating truth.” Just how long it 
will be before “every good citizen” will 
feel that stigma as he should, we are 
not informed; but presumably it will be 
very soon indeed, for it is under the 
stimulus of that feeling of burning 
shame that he is apparently supposed to 
be stung into immediate action. Once 
get him going, however, and progress 
will be rapid: 


He [every good citizen] must grapple as 
best he can with the problem of the State. 
As a beginning, Thoreau’s suggestion is 
perhaps as good as any: “Let every man 
make known what kind of government 
would command his respect, and that will 
be one step toward obtaining it.” 


Easy as rolling off a log—what a pity 
that it has taken the world some thou- 
sands of years to think of this simple 
method of finding forms of government 
to choose from! The only open question 
is as to whether the eighty years, more 
or less, of waiting are to be consumed 
in discussing these various interesting 
proposals or in trying them out, one 
after another. 

With so much to praise in the broad 
lines of the article, it may seem a small 
matter to point out any special merits 
in the merely incidental reasoning that 
occurs in it. Yet there is one point of 
this kind that is so indicative of the 
superior mentality of the writer that we 
can not refrain from dwelling on it. 
After urging the absolute claims of in- 
dividual freedom—‘“not the shadow of 
freedom but its substance; not political 
freedom merely, but moral and economic 
freedom,” he exclaims: “If a govern- 
ment can not permanently exist half 
slave and half free, how much less can a 
human being!” A knock-down argument 
against the restraints of authority which 
has been waiting to be urged these 
sixty years; for we do not remember this 
obvious application of Lincoln’s famous 
declaration ever having been made be- 
fore. The trouble with so many people 
is that they are slaves not only to the 
traditions of politics, but to the tradi- 
tions of logic. When Lincoln declared 
that the country could not permanently 
endure half slave and half free, he was 
talking about two physical halves of the 
country, in one of which slavery existed 
and in the other not; a situation which 
he thought was bound to result, sooner 
or later, in a decisive trial of strength 


between the one part and the other, un- 
less the discrepancy was removed. That 
was just plain ordinary logic; but here 
we have something that spurns the limi- 
tations of logic. Human beings have 
lived, each separate one of them, “half 


slave and half free’—in other words. 


at liberty to do as they please about 
some things and not about others—as 
long as there has been such a thing as 
human society; but no human being has 
consisted of two physically separate 
parts, one free and one slave, as would 
be necessary in order to make Lincoln’s 
saying have any bearing whatever upon 
the case. That is, any bearing according 
to the principles of rational thinking; 
but that only shows how necessary it is 
to abolish not only the laws of society 
but also the laws of thought. 

If there is any fault to be found with 
this remarkable article, it is that it gives 
no hint of there being any excuse what- 
ever for the blindness of the past. Man- 
kind has borne so long with the State in 
spite of.“its crimes against humanity,” 
in spite of history being “chiefly a record 
of the failures of government,” so many 
men accounted among the best and wis- 
est of the race have in all ages looked 
upon government as the most indis- 
pensable agency of human welfare, that 
it can hardly be supposed that there is 
no good side to the thing. Far be it 
from us to defend either intellectual or 
moral cowardice; but possibly the sup- 
porters of the idea of law and govern- 
ment are to be accused rather of a lack 
of courage than of downright stupidity 
or absolute moral callousness. What they 
have done, and what the Nation is too 
high-minded to do, is to make compari- 
sons not with that perfection which is 
now seen to be had almost for the asking, 
but with what mankind has been in the 
past, and with what, so far as human 
judgment can discern, it would have been 
in the absence of law and government. 
“The failures of government,” these old- 
fashioned people have thought, measure 
what government has not succeeded in 
doing, but show nothing about what it 
has succeeded in doing. If history deals 
so largely with the failures, it is because 
the successes, when once firmly estab- 
lished, no longer call for recording—they 
are taken for granted. When men no 
longer go armed for self-defense, the 
fact is never mentioned in the annals 
of nations; when robber barons no 
longer levy toll on peasants and burghers, 
robber barons cease to figure in historic 
record; when women are safe from viola- 
tion, when the highways of a whole king- 
dom are as secure as the centre of its 
capital city, when justice is meted out 
equally to high and low—nothing is said 
about these things. Of course, all that 
law and government has accomplished 
for human welfare and human develop- 
ment since the days of the cave-man is a 


small matter in comparison with that 
sublimated perfection which the next 
eight or ten decades are sure to achieve; 
yet the contemplation of it does afford 
some slight explanation of the blindness 
of those who have not yet seen the light 
that shines on the editor of the Nation. 


Art Homeward Bound 


HERE is an interesting provision in 

the Peace Treaty, which gives to Bel- 
gium two masterpieces of old Flemish 
painting owned by the German Govern- 
ment. This is not a restitution. The 
wings of the “Altarpiece of the Adora- 
tion of the Lamb,” by the fathers of 
modern painting—Herbert and John van 
Eyck—were honestly acquired by the 
Berlin Museum some ninety years ago. 
So were the wings of Dirk Bout’s famous 
“Last Supper,” painted for the now 
desecrated church of St. Peter at Lou- 
vain, legitimately purchased by the 
Museums of Berlin and Munich. The 
reunion of these severed wings to their 
parent panels at Ghent and Louvain is 
in no sense a restitution of stolen prop- 
erty. It is partial indemnity for the 
destruction of works of art in Belgium 
caused by German ruthlessness. 

The transfer very clearly asserts the 
principle that indemnity for destroyed 
works of art should be rendered in kind. 
In most cases no other reparation is pos- 
sible, since a fine work of art is unique 
and irreplaceable. There is not money 
enough in the world to repay the outrage 
wrought at Reims. A hundred million 
dollars will not restore her Cathedral to 
its former beauty. But the city of Reims 
could be partially compensated for the 
loss of her chief artistic attraction by 
receiving, say, all French Gothic stained 
glass, sculpture, and enamels in German 
museums. That would make Reims once 
more a place of pilgrimage for lovers of 
Gothic art. No mere payment of money 
would do so. 

From the strictly legal point of view 
it may be noted that to give objects 
in German museums to communities 
deprived of their art treasures through 
German violence would be merely 
to attach national property for the 
payment of a national debt. With the 
former royal collections, the museums 
are state property. As the particular 
awards of indemnity are considered, 
there will be many instances in which 
German money will not pay the bill. 
Justice demands that in every case where 
German responsibility is legally shown, 
and money can not pay, reparation 
should be made in objects of art—in kind. 
In this regard the Peace Treaty does in- 
adequate justice to Belgium. It does 
afford a valuable precedent for similar 
future awards. 

In the Treaty with Austria the prece- 
dent is considerably extended. The Re- 
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public of Austria agrees to negotiate 
amicably for the return to their country 
or origin of “artistic, archeological, sci- 
entific, or historical objects” in the na- 
tional or crown collections. For a special 
list of precious objects, including the rel- 
ics of the Norman kings of Sicily and the 
Crown Jewels of Tuscany, with Polish 
and Bohemian archives, a judicial com- 
mittee of three is to decide. If these ob- 
jects turn out to have been illegally 
acquired, they are to be returned to the 
place of origin. Naturally Austria must 
give back all works of art seized during 
the present war. But here the Italians 
with amazing foresight and energy 
snatched the more important objects 
from under the batteries advancing from 
Caporetto. What is asserted in the 
Treaty is that exiled objects of art be- 
long where they originated unless very 
good cause to the contrary can be shown. 
Evidently a general application of this 
principle would mobilize the public and 
private galleries of the world. We have 
to do, however, with a special case due to 
recent spoliation. Having certain resti- 
tutions to dictate, the Allies simply apply 
to objects of art the principle of self- 
determination. No question if the Ber- 
lin Van Eycks could speak they would 
vote to go back to St. Bavon’s church at 
Ghent, and assuredly the insignia of the 
Norman Kings would prefer to rest 
within sight of the Matorana and Mon- 
reale. 

Vienna, when all is said and done, will 
remain a capital of art. Most of the 
pictures in her museums go back to the 
old Hapsburg collections and were legiti- 
mately acquired. On the other hand, a 
proper insistence on reparation in kind 
may well transfer to Italy certain impor- 
tant pictures now at Vienna. Austria 
can not repay Venice in money for the 
shattered splendor of the Scalzo, once 
painted by Tiepolo, nor yet for the de- 
struction of that rightly named jewel of 
a church, Santa Maria Formosa. But 
Austria can and should give to Venice 
that rarest of Venetian pictures, the 
Philosophers by Giorgione. That would 
somewhat make up for the destruction 
wrought upon Venice by the Austrian 
airmen. 

We believe that as the committees on 
reparation consider the destruction of 
works of art, they will constantly be 
faced with the dilemma of fixing no in- 
demnity or assigning futile damages in 
money. They will also find the defeated 
nations very reluctant to add to the 
indemnities for purposes of artistic repa- 
ration. Simple justice will then require 
that the indemnity be paid in kind from 
the national art treasures. Thus a gen- 
eral homeward tendency of older art may 
be merely foreshadowed in the Peace 
Treaties. As far as such reinstatements 
are called for by justice, they will be 
welcome to all lovers of history and art. 


American Gardens Threatened 


T is not easy to get at the essential 

merits of the controversy that rages 
between the nurserymen and the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board over a ruling 
known as Plant Quarantine 37. Protests 
against it accumulate and the Board re- 
joins, explains, and scatters “releases” 
until the literature on the subject has 
attained formidable proportions. Yet it 
is a matter which profoundly concerns 
all lovers of growing things throughout 
the country, a matter in which they 
ought to inform themselves with the ob- 
ject of forming some sort of opinion. 
Briefly, the ruling, which went into 
effect on June 1, prohibits, with a few 
carefully guarded exceptions, the im- 
portation of all foreign nursery stock. 
This means that no yew or box or rhodo- 
dendrons from Holland, no roses of name 
and pedigree from England, no peonies 
of the great French hybridizers, to name 
only a few of the more sumptuous of 
garden ornaments for which we are 
almost wholly dependent on Europe, can 
find entrance into this country. The ob- 
ject of this drastic action is not to ex- 
clude the shrubs and vines and trees 
which have conferred distinction on the 
recent renaissance of gardening in 
America; it is to exclude the pests that 
come with them. 

No object, in the abstract, would be 
more laudable than this. Pests are not 
pleasant things. Our chestnuts are gone, 
the poplars, perhaps, are going, the white 
pine is troubled. The San José scale 
wrought havoc in our orchards, though 
the spraying necessary to check it 
worked to the improvement of fruit 
crops. Pests uninvited, like the gipsy 
moth and the brown-tail, or invited, like 
the grackles and starlings which bid fair 
to oust the sparrow from his pinnacle of 
disfavor, have no place in the best of all 
possible worlds in which we are about to 
live. The question here, as in so many 
fields, is not between good and bad; that 
brings its own answer with it. It is 
rather to ask whether the guarantee of 
future immunity from trouble promises 
to be good enough to compensate for the 
present sacrifices that must be made. If 
not, is there any other way to meet the 
situation? 

The picture painted in the publica- 
tions issuing from the Department of 
Agriculture is most doleful. The sys- 
stem of foreign inspection established 
by the law of 1912 has completely failed 
to cope with the difficulty. Some of the 
pests defy even the most expert detec- 
tion in their early stages. Reinspection 
of importations from Holland, whose sys- 
tem is counted among the best, discloses 
no less than 148 species of injurious in- 
sects. Perhaps it is fair to say that 
none of these plagues has yet got a foot- 


hold in this country. Our real troubles 
nearly all date back of 1912, and most of 
these, though not all, had their origin 
in the Orient. It is plain that even the 
sweeping action of the Horticultural 
Board merely reduces, without wholly re- 
moving, the danger of introducing un- 
welcome guests among us; such are not 
given exclusively to committing their 
pupz to nursery stock or the earth about 
its roots; the burlap of bales, the wood 
of boxes or crates which enclose quite 
other merchandise will at once compass 
their purpose and our ruin. Since Eden, 
it has proved difficult to keep intruders 
out of gardens. 

In the present controversy neither side 
can be regarded as unprejudiced. The 
scientific mind is always a little un- 
scrupulous in cutting its way through 
the facts of life toward the conclusion 
of an interesting experiment. Govern- 
ment just now has the feeling that 
it has a free hand to make a thorough 
job of ridding the world of all that’s 
wrong with it, with a hint that the ac- 
tion taken was necessary as a war meas- 
ure, and now that it has gone so far the 
matter may as well be pressed to the end. 
The importers and growers, on the other 
hand, are ready to take some risk rather 
than see their business crippled. They 
can hardly lay claim to complete inno- 
cence of interested motives, although the 
campaign carried on by such a paper as 
the Florists’ Exchange is characterized 
by a genuine desire to discover the 
course of wisdom. Though warned of 
the impending fall of the axe, the com- 
mercial men do not feel that they were 
consulted as to where it should fall. 

Doubtless with this bit of legislative 
perfection, as with much else, we shall 
contrive to get on. Perhaps it will even 
achieve part of what its proponents claim 
for it. It may be that it will encourage 
the development of our native plant re- 
sources. It may be that the amateur 
gardeners of the country will be willing 
to pay the price necessary to justify in 
this country the propagating and con- 
tinued transplanting of yew and rhodo- 
dendrons. But it is only too apparent 
that for a long time any man who aspires 
to a garden must pay a high price for 
poor stuff. Fortunately the quarantine 
is subject to future modification; it is 
not embodied in a Constitutional amend- 
ment; it is only a ruling of the Horticul- 
tural Board. And surely as time goes on 
there will be ample opportunity for the 
experts of the several countries to come 
together in conjunction with the more 
far-seeing importers in the hope of find- 
ing more and more points at which the 
ruling may with safety, and with great 
advantage to our gardens, be consider- 
ably modified. 
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Capitalism and the. Proposed 
Alternative 


HERE is an old adage to the effect 
that however painful it is to be 
sizzled in a frying pan, a leap into the 
fire is unlikely to furnish relief. To the 
collectivist who, though he has no love 
for bourgeois capitalism, yet clearly sees 
the evils of Bolshevist sovietism, the 
aptness of this adage is constantly borne 
home. He has small desire to exchange 
a system under which, for all its defects, 
he has definite guarantees, a wide range 
of opportunities, and a certain freedom 
of action, for one under which he would 
have nothing but the memory of what he 
had lost. 

Yet Bolshevism, or some variant of 
that political and ethical chaos, is the 
only alternative to capitalism that is now 
offered him. All the so-called radicals, 
of all conditions, from mere left-wing 
democrats to transcendental super- 
Socialists, and from “blanket stiffs” to 
the illuminati of the coteries, unite in 
singing its praises. Though rival fac- 
tions quarrel a good deal over its terms 
and conditions and still more over the 
manner in which it is to be brought in 
and the agencies which are to be in- 
trusted with the dictatorship, Bolshe- 
vism or near Bolshevism is their com- 
mon goal. Up to five years ago the offi- 
cial Socialists had an alternative pro- 
posal which every collectivist could ac- 
cept. From a variety of causes, how- 
ever, these official Socialists have reacted 
from almost everything for which they 
stood in the years before 1914, and have 
now succeeded in virtually identifying 
Socialism with Bolshevism. Some recent 
tendencies toward a modification of their 
attitude are observable; but they have 
to do with means rather than ends, and 
they have been forced by the excesses of 
the dervishes and the impossibilists of 
the movement. They indicate no funda- 
mental change. And thus, since all radi- 
cal roads lead to Bolshevism, more than 
ever before it becomes necessary for the 
open-minded collectivist seriously to 
compare the thing that is with the things 
proposed. On the one hand is the sys- 
tem of capitalism as it obtains in the 
“bourgeois republic’ of the United 
States. On the other is the set of con- 
ditions which prevails in Russia under 
the rule of Lenin, Trotsky, and Peters, 
and the proposals advanced by pro-Bol- 
shevists in this country. 

In the first place, capitalism promotes 
political democracy. No one has shown 
this fact more plainly than Marx him- 
self. The progress of political democ- 
racy has been greatest in the most 
highly developed capitalist countries. 
Bolshevism, on the other hand, openly 


repudiates popular rule. There is noth- 
ing novel in the fact that an oligarchy, 
by whatever name it calls itself, merci- 
lessly uses the bayonet in maintaining 
its power. The novel thing—the com- 
plete break with the past—is found in 
the attitude toward democracy now held 
by Socialists and other pro-Bolshevists. 
Formerly, with most of these, democracy 
was a cardinal article of faith. Now it 
is either disavowed and rejected, or dis- 
ingenuously explained to mean some- 
thing other than what they have hereto- 
fore held it to mean. The first duty of a 
proletarian revolution, says Lenin, is to 
crush out opposition; and where this 
necessity rules, he further says, democ- 
racy can not exist. This doctrine, so 
brutally frank, is by the more fervent 
pro-Bolshevists accepted as holy writ. 
But it is too strong for the stomachs of 
many who call themselves Socialists or 
radical democrats, and so they resort to 
new interpretations. Democracy, it 
would appear, is any kind of rule im- 
posed by an oligarchy so long as it is 
imposed in the holy name of the prole- 
tariat; if this be not democracy in per- 
fection it is at least a preparation, and 
will be complete, pure, and perfect as 
soon as all its opponents are bayoneted, 
hanged, or starved to death. It is some- 
thing less than democracy only because 
misguided and wicked persons, blind to 
its blessings, refuse to accept it. This 
latter view has been developed at length 
by several Socialist and near-Socialist. 
pundits and appears now to be the most 
favored one among the moderates. But 
whatever the angle of view, all the Bol- 
shevists and pro-Bolshevists agree that 
opposition is to be suppressed. Capital- 
ism allows for wide differences of opin- 
ion and constructs elaborate machinery 
for the protection of minorities and for 
the change of rulers as yesterday’s min- 
ority becomes to-day’s majority. Bol- 
shevism in practice, as well as its sister 
creeds in theory, protects neither mi- 
nority nor majority so long as it is in 
opposition to the régime. All opposition 
must acquiesce or be blotted out. 

In the second place, capitalism does 
not convict the individual offender by 
secret accusation but by public trial 
according to long-established forms. 
Neither Bolshevism nor any of its sister 
creeds has any scruples about the means 
so long as it gains its end. Let it be 
granted that before our courts there is 
often found to be one law for the rich 
and one for the poor; it is certain that 
in Russia there is one law for the Bol- 
shevik and another for the non-Bolshe- 
vik. Granted that in this country we 


sometimes have a Mooney trial; in Rus- 
sia all trials are Mooney trials if only 
the accused is a bourgeois, an intellec- 
tual, or a Menshevik; and so they would 
be in America under any revolutionary 
group—I. W. W., S. L. P., W. I. I. U,, 
Left-Winger or Right-Winger—that suc- 
ceeded in bayoneting itself into power. 
The cynical apologies for terrorism as a 
means of installing and maintaining the 
reign of brotherhood, benevolence, and 
justice, which one now hears on every 
side, leave no intelligent person a doubt 
that what has happened in Russia would 
be wrought out here on a larger scale 
and with a more ferocious intensity. 
Let it be further granted that in this 
country we have outbreaks of lynch law. 
But in the first place, our lynch law is 
sporadic; it has not been developed into 
a system, as in Russia; and in the second 
place its most typical example—that of 
the hanging or burning of a negro for 
rape—has nothing to do with the eco- 
nomic conflict and might conceivably as 
readily happen under communism as 
under capitalism. Nothing that our 
vociferous revolutionists offer us in the 
matter of the administration of justice 
is likely to convince others. It is even 
to be said that these revolutionists do 
not convince themselves; for there is not 
a sane one among them who would not, 
as he reflects upon the animosities of 
the contending groups, a thousand times 
rather trust his chances before a tri- 
bunal to a capitalist judge than to a 
revolutionary judge from a rival faction. 

In the third place, capitalism permits 
its opponents to live and move and have 
their being. Bolshevism, on the other 
hand, is largely occupied with putting 
its opponents out of the way; and the 
pro-Bolshevists sanction this course as 
one eminently wise and necessary for the 
protection of the régime. Under capi- 
talism the antagonist of the government 
seeks the limelight. Under Bolshevism, 
unless he cam buy immunity, he is more 
likely to seek an underground cell; and 
he would be equally self-effacing under 
a régime of any of the groups that are 
now clamoring for a proletarian dicta- 
torship. This “bourgeois republic” 
draws the line at interference with the 
prosecution of a war and at plotting for 
a violent overthrow of the government; 
but outside of these self-preservative 
restrictions it allows its antagonists an 
almost unrestrained freedom of speech, 
press, and assemblage. Of all contradic- 
tions in a contradictory world there can 
hardly be one more absurd than the sight 
and sound of voluble agitators giving 
themselves up to every violence of accusa- 
tion and incitement and in the same 
breath denouncing the government for its 
repression ; in the same breath, moreover, 
while denouncing the minor repressions 
of a democratic republic, excusing and 
even extolling the major repressions of 
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a usurping oligarchy in Russia. No 
very lively sense of reality can be pred- 
icated of such persons. They see—that 
is, those of them for whom the rédle is 
not a mere theatric pose—everything in 
a distorted perspective. They have 
fanned their emotions into fanaticism, 
and as fanatics they see, and feel, and 
speak. 

These are but three instances in a list 
of comparisons which any sincere and 
intelligent collectivist can indefinitely 
extend. Such a one has no need to for- 
get or ignore what he has always re- 
garded as the inherent defects and the 
attendant evils of capitalism. He has no 
need to surrender any part of his faith. 
He may believe as ardently as ever in the 
ultimate coming of the codperative com- 
monwealth. He has merely to compare, 
open-mindedly and point by point, the 
system under which he lives with what 
now prevails in Russia and to test the 
comparison in the light of the utterances 
of the Bolshevists and their American dis- 
ciples. He can not but conclude that the 
part of wisdom is rather to bear those 
ills he has than fly to others that he 
knows too well. Many of these ills, he 
will see, are remediable ills—amendable 
or eradicable even under the system 
which he believes creates them; and he 
can, in his devotion to the cause of 
humanity, far more profitably give him- 
self to the common effort toward amelio- 
ration than to the countenancing of tur- 
bulent and anti-social revolutionism. He 
may grieve that a fusion of charlatanism 
and revolutionism has for the time de- 
spoiled him of his hopes and that the 
goal which a few years ago seemed so 
promising has been pushed back into a 
future more remote. Yet he can not but 
see that this flamboyant and corybantic 
revolutionism is a transitory thing; that 
it has no roots in the great mass of the 
people; that it is almost unanimously 
rejected by labor, which has most to say 
in the matter, and that its high priests 
and apostles are for the most part mere 
dilettanti of the coteries. 

And possibly he could further see, if 
only he might read the inner selves of 
these revolutionary super-souls, that the 
goal they profess to seek is not at all 
the thing they want. Despite the evils 
they attribute to this bourgeois republic 
and notwithstanding the blessings they 
attribute to a Bolshevist régime in an- 
other country, they choose to remain 
right here; while the threat of deporta- 
tion directed against some of their allies 
rouses them all to an extreme frenzy. 
They are, in fact, happiest and most 
fortunate in their present environment. 
Bolshevism would prove sorry times for 
them indeed. For a few of them there 
might be the brief ecstasy of sharing in 
the group dictatorship of power; and as 
they are all idolaters of power for its 
own sake, the transport and rapture of 





this experience would be transcendent. 
But to most of them Bolshevism could 
provide none of the things which they 
now lack, and it would deprive them of 
all that now contributes to the perpetual 
flood of stimuli so necessary for their 
life and proper functioning. In no con- 
ceivable order of society could they be 
so favorably placed as in bourgeois capi- 
talism. It can hardly be doubted that in 
their lucid moments they recognize this 
fact. It is further gravely to be sus- 
pected that with many of them the in- 
tensity of fervor for Bolshevism is in 
direct ratio to the degree of realization 
that it is unattainable. American Bol- 
shevism can not be sure of its own sup- 
porters. 


The capitalist order can assuredly 
draw no plaudits from one who has seen 
and comprehended the vision of the co- 
operative commonwealth. But when set 
off in sharp contrast to the wretched 
alternative now proposed, it reveals at 
least an acceptable modus vivendi—a 
workable means of going on. At any 
rate it carries a franchise from the ma- 
jority; it is responsive to criticism; and 
it maintains itself by a constant series 
of adjustments to human needs. Bolshe- 
vism and its sister creeds base them- 
selves on a terroristic reaction which 
denies the most primal rights of human 
beings and asks no other franchise than 
the bayonet. 

W. J. GHENT 


Why Is Kolchak Attacked? 


ie the Review of July 12, I called atten- 
tion to the malicious misrepresenta- 
tions of Admiral Kolchak and the Omsk 
Government contained in an article by 
Dr. Joshua Rosett in the New Republic 
of July 9. In answering this attack I 
endeavored to analyze fairly the char- 
acter of his argument and explain in de- 
tail its bias and falsity. I made no state- 
ment that could not be supported fully 
by reliable witnesses and documents. 

In its current issue, the New Republic 
attempts a rebuttal of my answer, partly 
by editorial comment and partly by a 
memorandum by Dr. Rosett. The edi- 
torial comment states that “the answer 
admits the essential charge—that Kol- 
chak crushed a democratic, anti-Bolshe- 
vik government in Siberia. It does not 
deny that acts of cruelty and tyranny 
without number have been committed by 
Kolchak and his clique. Mr. Landfield 
not only corroborates the accusations, 
but approves of the coup d’état and its 
methods.” It further states that I char- 
acterized the Constituent Assembly as 
Bolshevik! 

The best answer to this grotesquely 
unfair comment is my article itself, from 
which no such inferences can possibly 
be drawn. So far from admitting any 
such charges, I entirely disproved them 
by reference to the established facts. 
That the New Republic should seek 
refuge in such comment is in itself a 
confession of its inability to meet the 
facts. 

In his memorandum, Dr. Rosett is no 
more fortunate in putting his case than 
in his original article. Again he not 
only falls back on newspaper comment 
but disingenuously twists it to suit his 
needs. The main feature of his memo- 
randum deals with the attempted rising 
of December 22-23, 1918, at Omsk. Not 
having been in Omsk himself, but three 
thousand miles away, he makes up a 
story concerning this affair based upon 


quotations from the Omsk newspaper, 
Zaria, which he manipulates rather 
stupidly to prove his thesis that mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly were 
murdered by Kolchak. 

A simple statement of the authentic 
facts of the rising and of the lynching 
that followed its suppression will suffi- 
ciently indicate the general untrust- 
worthiness and malice of Dr. Rosett’s 
charges. A month before, Admiral Kol- 
chak had been asked to take upon himself 
the task of reorganizing the government 
at a time of great crisis. The Avksentiev 
Directory had not only shown itself 
utterly incapable of running a govern- 
ment and of forming an army to meet 
the Bolshevik menace, but its head had 
been discovered intriguing with Chernov, 
chairman of the Socialist Revolutionary 
Committee at Moscow, who had come as 
an emissary to persuade Avksentiev and 
Zenzinov to betray their more moderate 
colleagues and deliver Siberia over to 
the Soviet Government. They had 
already started propaganda among the 
soldiers. At the same time, news of the 
armistice had come and the Czecho- 
slovaks were planning to withdraw, 
which, thanks to Avksentiev’s incom- 
petence in forming a Russian army, 
would have left the people at the mercy 
of the Bolshevik forces. 

Kolchak had nothing to do with the 
coup d’état. Let that be clearly under- 
stood. He was at the front when it 
occurred, returned in response to an 
urgent telegram, was offered the onerous 
task of leadership because he was the 
one man suited to it, and accepted unwill- 
ingly, but as a patriotic duty. During 
the following month there were two plots 
against him. The first was a monarchist 
plot. This was discovered and frus- 
trated. The second was a plot of dis- 
gruntled Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Bolsheviks, and resulted in the affair 
to which Dr. Rosett refers. It was elabo- 
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rately organized and the conspirators 
even went so far as to have an Office, 
with typewriters and other equipment. 

The insurrection took place as per 
schedule, but it was quickly put down. 
One feature of it was the release from 
jail of the prisoners, both political and 
criminal. Certain of the prisoners volun- 
tarily returned to their confinement 
when they saw that the rising had failed. 
A reactionary officer with a squad of sol- 
diers subservient to him went to the 
jail, and by presenting a forged order re- 
moved several of the prisoners, who 
were members of the old Constituent 
Assembly, and killed them. To hold 
Admiral Kolchak responsible for this 
lynching, as Dr. Rosett does, is foul 
slander. The Government deplored this 
outbreak of mob violence and Admiral 
Kolchak rose from a sick-bed, where he 
was lying threatened with pneumonia, to 
put an end to it and to prevent a recur- 
rence. He had an enquiry instituted at 
once. The officer and a government offi- 
cial implicated were arrested, tried by 
court-martial, and shot. When this 
rising occurred, it must be borne in 
mind that the new government had been 
established but a month, that conditions 
were exceedingly disturbed, and that 
everybody was fearful lest there should 
be a return of Bolshevik rule. 

Now read the paragraphs from Zaria 
quoted by Dr. Rosett. They do not only 
corroborate this true statement of the 
affair, but they reflect the embarrass- 
ment of the Government lest it should 
be held responsible in the eyes of the 
world for an act that they would have 
prevented at all costs. Admiral Kol- 
chak’s declaration, thanking the troops 
and uttering a stern warning against 
any further uprisings, referred to the 
quelling of the insurrection and had 
nothing to do with the lynching. But the 
gem of Dr. Rosett’s collection of mis- 
used quotations is the following: 

“Why was this done?” asks a govern- 
mentally-disposed newspaper. “Is it pos- 
sible that the members of the Constituent 
Assembly were murdered with a view to 


killing the idea of a Constituent Assembly 
itself?” 


The purport is perfectly clear and evi- 
dent. The editor, probably mindful of 
the earlier monarchist attempt against 
Kolchak, ventures this explanation of 
the purpose of the officer guilty of the 
crime. Most assuredly he did not imply 
that this was the purpose of the Govern- 
ment which executed the officer for his 
crime. Instead, it shows the loyalty of 
Kolchak to the Constituent Assembly 
pledge which he had made. 

It would seem hardly necessary to ad- 
vert to Dr. Rosett’s other charges. He 
objects to my characterization of Aga- 
reff, whom he speaks of as “the regu- 
larly elected Mayor of Vladivostok, a 
man of great ability, sincere and firm in 


the performance of his duties.” Pic- 
ture to yourself a corresponding situa- 
tion in an American city. Imagine a 
notorious Bolshevik securing for him- 
self a position as Mayor through the 
franchise of a mob of transient I. W. 
W.’s, and then resisting the authority of 
the Federal Government that loyal Amer- 
icans had set up to restore their country 
after the chaos wrought by Bolshevism. 
This was the position of Agareff at 
Vladivostok. As to Nikiforoff, I have 
only to refer Dr. Rosett to the criminal 
records at Vladivostok. 

But after all Dr. Rosett is only an in- 
significant Bolshevist. Under ordinary 
circumstances his misrepresentations 
and false statements would scarcely cir- 
culate beyond his own radical circles. 
The significant fact is that the New Re- 
public exploits his story. The editors 
may, of course, have been taken in by 
him, but surely it was their duty to make 
the necessary enquiries concerning his 
record in America and his record at 
Vladivostok. The head of the American 
Red Cross there would have given them 
information. Further than this, they 
could have checked his statements by 
consulting with such men as Mr. John A. 
Embry, Dr. R. B. Teusler, Lieut. M. P. 
Cushing, and others, all absolutely trust- 
worthy men with first hand information, 
men who had observed these things on 
the spot, and not simply heard about 
them as gossip three thousand miles 
away at Vladivostok. Why do the edi- 
tors feature such tales? Why do they 
persistently attack Kolchak and Denikin, 
and advocate dealings with the Soviet 
tyranny that has killed democracy in 
Russia? It is for them to answer. 

Some months before the outbreak of 
the Great War there was formed in Ber- 
lin an association for influencing the 
press of other countries. Sir Edward 
Goshen in February, 1914, reported it as 
a vast system of international blackmail. 
It was directed by Harmann, head of the 
Press Bureau of the German Foreign 
Office, and participated in by representa- 
tives of the Deutsche Bank, the Diskonto 
Gesellschaft, the North German Lloyd, 
the Hamburg-American Line, the Gruson 
Works, the Allgemeine Elektricitats Ge- 
sellschaft, the Schuckert Works, Siemens 
& Halske, and Krupps. There is no space 
here to enumerate even a few of their 
known operations or how they acted as 
a sort of special General Staff to direct 
the activities of a great organization all 
over the world that was the complement 
of Germany’s military machine. Many 
of their operations in Spain, in Switzer- 
land, and in Italy have been exposed 
through treason trials, through the con- 
fessions of anarchists, through the dis- 
coveries of the secret service. Every- 
where they promoted strikes and labor 
unrest, subsidized socialist and other 
radical papers, influenced public opinion 


by the circulation of lies. Their biggest 
success was in Russia. 

But here in America they were no 
less active. They worked through many 
groups and in divers ways. First there 
was the honest pacifist group. Innocent- 
appearing peace societies were organ- 
ized. In one instance a fine old Civil 
War veteran became the president and 
leading spirit of such a society and did 
not discover until later that he had been 
made use of by German agents. Berlin 
chortled when Mr. Hearst espoused the 
German cause and began his attacks on 
England and Japan. Lying tales of Rus- 
sian atrocities in East Prussia, tales of 
which the Germans themselves now ad- 
mit the falsity, were circulated to alien- 
ate sympathy from Russia and to offset 
the authentic reports of German mis- 
deeds in Belgium. Agents were sent 
among the negroes to stir them up 
against the whites. Later on these fiend- 
ishly clever men seized upon the Zim- 
merwaldian formula of “No annexations 
and no indemnities,” the secret treaties, 
and the restatement of war aims as a 
means of splitting the Allies and con- 
fusing liberal thought in America. But 
these are only a very few of their mani- 
fold activities. Their military machine 
broke down and the war was ended— 
that is to say, military operations ended. 
But their propaganda machine is still 
doing business at the old stand, en- 
deavoring to weaken the application of 
the terms of peace, and to gain control 
of the vast resources of Russia. 

I have no space to chronicle step by 
step the campaign they have carried on 
in our own press. It is enough to indi- 
cate the anti-interventionist propaganda, 
the pro-Soviet propaganda, the “Why are 
American soldiers in Russia?” propa- 
ganda, the “Let the Russians settle it 
themselves” propaganda. At the present 
moment it is the anti-Kolchak propa- 
ganda. The scheme is clear and simple. 
If Kolchak and Denikin succeed in their 
noble and patriotic efforts, the national 
Russian state will emerge again. It will be 
directed by Russians and will be friendly 
to the Allies who helped them. If,-on the 
other hand, this attempt can be killed, 
then chaos will reign again and the only 
power left in Russia will be the Soviet 
Government. The Germans have no illu- 
sions as to this grotesque experiment in 
government, but they have commenced 
trade with it and they will allow it to 
continue for a time while they are ac- 
quiring from it all possible stocks of raw 
materials. They know perfectly well 
that it can not last, but they know that 
with the fall of the Omsk Government 
the stock of the Allies in Russia will go 
to zero. What will happen when Lenin 
and Trotsky come to the end of their 
tether? The line is already indicated. 
It is not likely to be a violent revolution. 
Already the Soviet Government has de- 
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parted far from its communist pro- 
gramme and its Marxian theories. Tha 
Bolshevik leaders are now chiefly con- 
cerned, not with theory, but with the 
retention of their loot. Already thou- 
sands of Russians, despising the Bolshe- 
viks, but hating the Allies for their be- 
trayal of Russia and their treatment of 
her at the peace table, are working 
whole-heartedly in the Soviet organiza- 
tion. They do so because they realize 
that the Bolshevik rule is but a passing 
phase and they are preparing against 
the time that Russia will come into her 
own. The Germans realize this and 
know that they will be called upon to 
take part in the work of re-organization. 
The prize is in their grasp if only the 
Allies and America continue their stupid 
policy and let the Omsk Government fail. 
Why then should they not stir up the 
workingmen in all the Allied countries 
to demand that their Governments with- 
draw from Russia and give no aid to 
Kolchak and Denikin? Why should they 
not propose the absurd idea of an im- 
mediate Constituent Assembly to under- 
mine Kolchak, just as they harped on the 
revision of war aims as a means of 
splitting the Allies? Why should they 
not attempt to damn Kolchak the Liberal 
and Patriot, by representing him in 
their subservient press as an autocrat, a 
tyrant, and a restorer of Czardom? God 
grant that America may awake and see 
the truth before it is too late. 
JEROME LANDFIELD 


Post-War Education 


HERE are those who expect too much 
from a crisis and talk of a new dis- 
pensation or a new world-order; and 
there are others who are without vision or 
who close their eyes to the signs of the 
times and clamor for “business as usual.” 
It is folly to expect too much: the chem- 
ical elements of the earth and the laws 
of physical nature, the mind of man and 
the character of human nature, are not 
to be altered by that which, though it 
looks to the awe-stricken participator 
like a convulsion, is, in the infinite per- 
spective of things, no more than a flurry. 
It is the same old world, even after the 
Great War. And yet it is not altogether 
the same, either. Things are never the 
same after such a stirring of what are, 
to our slight fathomings, the depths. 
However loud the cry for life-as-usual, 
life has not been as usual—not then, dur- 
ing the war, and not now, after the war. 
Indeed, it seems quite safe to assert that 
one phase of the life of this nation, not 
to say of human society in general, has 
passed and another phase begun. Be- 
tween has lain a transition period, as 
indefinable as that which separates 
youth and manhood. 
The nation has sensed this change and 


it is recognized in the much talk about 
reconstruction. It is as if a great fire 
had wiped out part of a city and provided 
a chance for wider streets and better 
architecture. Or it is as if rigid forms 
had been broken down and dissolved into 
wet plaster, capable of being re-shaped, 
if it can be kept stirred up until we can 
decide into what new forms to cast it. 
The idea of reconstruction has been per- 
vasive. There are few social forms that 
have not been subjected to questioning 
scrutiny: economic relations, govern- 
ment, religion, even the constitution of 
the family. But it is the educational sys- 
tem, perhaps, that has come in for the 
most thoroughgoing criticism and pro- 
spective overhauling. This is natural 
enough if education is to be conceived 
of as an induction of a new generation 
into its responsible place in the general 
social order of the nation. 

The crisis past, we naturally prize 
that which saved us. But what did save 
us? There has been a test as by fire, 
and certain sorts of knowledge seem to 
have come out of it resplendent. Why 
should we not feel that the next genera- 
tion must concentrate more attentively 
upon that which preserved the nation 
and, indeed, civilization itself? The 
studies of the future, according to one 
clear-minded educationalist, are to be the 
physical sciences with their applications, 
especially in engineering; the modern 
languages, particularly those of the Ro- 
mance group; history; and, perhaps 
above all, the social sciences. 

On the face of it the chemist seems to 
have emerged from the late ordeal with 
the greatest acclaim; but he is closely 
followed by the physicist, the geologist, 
and all those specialists whose knowledge 
has made possible the better care of the 
wounded, the sick, and the under- 
nourished. In this “war of the labora- 
tories” the physical scientists have had 
their chance to make a demonstration, 
and they have seized it. Also, the mono- 
lingual American has derived from his 
European contacts the realization that 
it is well to know another language; and 
he has come to be enlightened, particu- 
larly, as to the utility, present and pros- 
pective, of the other great tongue of the 
Americas. The world has compressed 
and drawn together during the recent 
struggle, and language-barriers to free 
communication, formerly pretty much 
ignored by us as distant and theoretical, 
are now seen to be nearer than was 
thought, and practical. We are more 
nearly in the situation of the smaller 
European nations at whose command of 
foreign tongues we have marveled in 
the past—we have lost our traditional 
position of isolation and self-sufficiency, 
and are crowded together closer upon our 
fellow nations. 

It is not that we propose to practice 
the vindicated arts of war in preparation 





for other wars. Those of us who feared 
the inoculation of our nation with mili- 
tarism have felt an ever deepening con- 
tent during the post-armistice period, 
for if the last half year has shown any- 
thing it has shown the nimble recession 
of the American people from an enforced 
status of militancy. Chemistry does not 
possess its undoubted eminence as an 
indispensable to the art of war; it is 
cherished because of its promise, more 
sharply revealed during the exigencies of 
war, as fundamental for the arts of 
peace. For through all the ages the arts 
of war have thus transformed themselves 
into, or at least have contributed copi- 
ously, to the arts of peace. 

The claims of history and the social 
sciences are a little less obvious than 
those of the physical sciences and the 
modern languages. It was not alone by 
our knowledge of chemical formulas, 
beneficent sera, or the laws of hygiene 
that we were saved. The faith that en- 
gendered morale rested its case upon 
the repeated verdicts of history and a 
perspective of the undiverted course of 
social evolution. This is implicitly rec- 
ognized in the publishers’ lists and in 
the records of libraries. There seems to 
be a feeling that we had better know 
the past life of our fellow nations a lit- 
tle more intimately than we knew that of 
Germany, and that it is well to under- 
stand, in general, how this recent cata- 
clysm came to be. The past has been 
brought nearer to the present in some- 
what the same way as the nations have 
been thrown into closer proximity; bar- 
riers of time as well as of space have be- 
come subject to attrition. There is a 
practical side to all this. The war has 
revealed to us that there were many eco- 
nomic, political, and social phenomena 
under our eyes which we did not appre- 
hend or understand, but which ought to 
have been seen and appraised; as a con- 
sequence of the war still other vital ques- 
tions of the same order challenge us; and 
now we want the next generation to be 
better prepared to grasp and deal with 
them—not in view of war again, but 
under conditions of prospective peace, 
and with a view to an enduring peace. 

It is doubtful whether any studies can 
aspire to much prominence unless they 
are seen to have a practical bearing on 
the art of living. The race has always 
been obliged to cultivate utilities, as a 
condition of existence or of reaching 
a better existence. The popular studies 
of any nation have always been those 
that issued in utilities, or were thought 
so to issue. But if any one is listing evi- 
dences of design in the universe, he 
should note that studies which are plain- 
ly pursued in view of their practical 
product always carry with them unfore- 
seen influences of a less material order. 
They both stimulate and satisfy intel- 
lectual curiosity, and every one of them 
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leads at length to an insight into the 
nature of things that fathers sentiments 
of wonder and awe in the presence of 
power—of limitless force acting in or- 
derly fashion under all-pervading law. 
Thus there are no purely practical 
studies at all; and even if the curricula 
of the future are to be limited to the sub- 
jects of science, language, and history, 
provided these are really taught and 
really studied, there need be no misgiv- 
ing as to irreparable spiritual loss. 

There are said to be certain studies 
which yield the immaterial satisfactions, 
but do not yield, or do not any longer 
yield, actual services in the art of liv- 
ing: Greek, for example, or astronomy. 
This is disputable, of course: if the hap- 
piest man is, as some one once defined 
him, the man with the greatest number 
of interesting thoughts, then, since no 
one can very well contend that happiness 
is not practical, studies like Greek can 
not be stripped of all utility for the art 
of living. For certain endowed and for- 
tunate souls these less practical studies 
will always be the most practical. 

But for the average citizen they can 
not be so. He can not work up into the 
empyrean because his life is irrevocably 
concerned with the immediacies. There 
is no convulsion of society that could con- 


Herman 


ceivably arouse in him a taste for the 
remoter studies. In general, and more 
specifically, he gets what can be pre- 
sented in the public schools, including, 
if he is better-to-do, the high school. He 
has always seen the value of the three 
R’s. He has never seen the value of the 
studies, especially as they have been 
pursued, that educational reformers and 
pedagogists (who are not clear in their 
minds, though enthusiastic with the 
vision of half-knowledge, and wordy to 
the hypnotizing of school boards) have 
succeeded in foisting upon the schools. 
But now a crisis has revealed a popular 
interest in certain subjects—disciplines 
more advanced than the elementary ones, 
yet with a character sufficiently practical 
to be practicable. It is the acceptance 
and development of this lead, vouchsafed 
by the automatic out-working of things, 
that is indicated as a policy of educa- 
tional reconstruction. The list of sub- 
jects used as a text in the foregoing 
may not be exhaustive, but it is typical. 
The hint is unmistakable to any intelli- 
gence not prepossessed: it is time to 
drop out the educational fads and fancies 
and to develop those studies interest in 
which has been evoked by the revelations 
of the recent crisis. 


Melville 


A. G. KELLER 


(IN Two PaRTs) 


Y introduction to Herman Melville is 

due to Edwin Lucas White, the au- 
thor of “El Supremo” and of much verse 
equally notable, if too little known. 
Amid the rigors of philology, to which 
we were then both bound, we kept cer- 
tain private delectations of a literary 
sort. One afternoon he took me to his 
study and instead of the expected sono- 
rous passage from Victor Hugo’s “Lé- 
gende des Siécles” he read me the fol- 
lowing words out of a stout, shabby, 
cloth-bound book named “Moby Dick, or 
The Whale”: 


To a landsman, no whale, nor any sign of 
a herring, would have been visible at that 
moment; nothing but a troubled bit of 
greenish white water, and thin scattered 
puffs of vapor hovering over it, and suffus- 
ingly blowing off to leeward, like the con- 
fused scud from white rolling billows. The 
air around suddenly tingled and vibrated, 
as it were, like the air over intensely heated 
plates of iron. Beneath this atmospheric 
waving and curling, and partially beneath 
a thin layer of water also, the whales were 
swimming. 


(Then began the chase) 


It was a sight full of wonder and awe! 
The vast swells of the omnipotent sea; the 
surging, hollow roar they made, as they 
rolled along the eight gunwales, like gigan- 
tic bowls in a boundless bowling green; the 
brief suspended agony of the boat, as it 
would tip for an instant on the knife-like 
edge of the sharper waves that almost 





seemed threatening to cut it in two; the 
sudden profound dip into the watery glens 
and hollows; the keen spurrings and goad- 
ings to gain the top of the opposite hill; 
the headlong, sled-like slide down its other 
side—all these, with the cries of the heads- 
men and harpooners, and the shuddering 
gasps of the oarsman, with the wondrous 
sight of the ivory Pequod bearing down 
upon her boats with outstretched sails, 
like a wild hen after her screaming brood— 
all this was thrilling. Not the raw recruit 
marching from the bosom of his wife into 
the fever heat of his first battle; not the 
dead man’s ghost encountering the first 
unknown phantom in the other world— 
neither of these can feel stranger and 
stronger emotions than that man does, who 
for the first time finds himself pulling into 
the charmed, churned circle of the hunted 
sperm whale. 


The tang of this was unforgettable. 
That reading made a Melvilleite out of 
me. I bought everything Melville pub- 
lished—it took me ten years to do it, 
and my collection was only completed 
with the two privately printed pamphlets 
of poems, through the gracious gift of 
Melville’s daughter. I read my collec- 
tion up and down with increasing de- 
light. Gradually I learned that to love 
Melville was to join a very small circle. 
It was like eating hasheesh. Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Charles Warren 
Stoddard had given him brave praise. 
John La Farge told me of meeting in the 


South Seas two American beachcombers 
lured towards the Marquesas by the spell 
of “Typee.” La Farge made the charm- 
ing drawing of Fayaway standing in 
the bow of a canoe and serving as mast 
and sail. It was for the ill-fated reprint 
of “Typee” and “Omoo” edited by the — 
late Arthur Stedman, and I saw another 
charming Fayaway in clay in the studio 
of the sculptress, Miss Elizabeth Corn- 
wall. I owe to my enthusiasm for Mel- 
ville acquaintance with extraordinary 
persons on both sides the seas; for no 
ordinary person loves Melville. So on 
the centenary of his birth it is a double 
debt of gratitude which I repay most 
inadequately in giving some account of 
one of the greatest and most strangely 
neglected of American writers. 


I 

Herman Melville was born August 1, 
1819, in New York City, of fighting 
Revolutionary stock on both sides. His 
paternal grandfather, Major Thomas 
Melville, had been prominent in the Bos- 
ton Tea Party. His maternal grandsire, 
General Peter Gansevoort, made a gal- 
lant defense of Fort Stanwix against 
Burgoyne’s army. His father, Allan 
Melville, was a prosperous merchant in 
Boston and New York. He himself mar- 
ried the daughter of Chief Justice 
Lemuel Shaw. His youth was passed 
in such mansions as he describes in 
“Pierre’—‘“an embowered and _ high- 
gabled old home.” He lived much with 
his Gansevoort kin at Albany, where he 
got his schooling, and much at Major 
Thomas Melville’s farm at Pittsfield, 
“Arrowhead,” which Melville himself 
later owned. Major Melville had lived 
long in France and retained “a faded 
brocade of French breeding.” Thus 
young Herman Melville came up a rare 
combination, a country boy nurtured in 
good books, gentle manners, and a cos- 
mopolitan tradition. It was a paradoxi- 
cal fate that led him to pass his young 
manhood in forecastles, and on Poly- 
nesian beaches, and his old age in the 
obscurity of a New York customs in- 
spectorship. 

Like many another well-born lad of 
the day, Herman Melville chose an ad- 
venturous life and went to sea. At eight- 
een he shipped before the mast for Liver- 
pool, and his experiences later were told 
in “Redburn.” There was an interval of 
school teaching. Then in January, 1841, 
he shipped on a New Bedford whaler. 
Magnificently poetized, his impressions 
of whaling are presented in “Moby 
Dick.” Disheartened by the brutality 
and hardship of this life, he jumped ship 
with a companion “Tony” at Nukaheva. 
His flight took him to the liveliest vale 
of the Marquesas, Typee, where he spent 
four months amid the gentlest of sav- 
ages. A whaler needing a hand rescued 
him from this earthly paradise, and Mel- 
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ville soon again took French leave at 
Tahiti. For months he lived as a beach- 
comber, and finally shipped on the 
Frigate United States, reaching Boston 
in October, 1844, bearing with him quite 
unconsciously literary treasure trove of 
purest assay. 

Melville repeatedly told the story of 
his Polynesian days to friends. He was 
rehearsing his best loved books, “Typee” 
and “Omoo.” By 1845 the manuscript 
of “Typee” was ready. Melville’s brother, 
Gansevoort, who was going to London as 
Secretary of Legation, handed it on to 
John Murray, and it was simultaneously 
published in London and New York in 
1846. It brought Melville intoxicating 
acclaim, making him the most talked of 
author of the day. On the strength of 
this success he married Elizabeth Shaw, 
August 4, 1847, and through their long 
union and its sadder vicissitudes she 
made him an ideal wife. Late in 1849 he 
made a flying trip to London, where he 
was much lionized. ‘“Omoo,” 1847, de- 
scribing his Tahitian wanderings, fairly 
followed up the success of ““Typee.” “Red- 
burn,” 1849, being the log of his first 
voyage, and “White Jacket,” 1850, were 
less favorably received. The great whal- 
ing epic “Moby Dick,” 1851, found an 
indifferent public. Meanwhile, in 1850, 
Melville, now bearing a father’s respon- 
sibilities, took over the old Major Mel- 
ville place, “Arrowhead,” at Pittsfield, 
and tried to settle down as a gentleman 
farmer, in a life diversified by lyceum 
lecturing, active but unremunerative 
literary production, and _ occasional 
Southern cruises with his sailor brother, 
Thomas. His neighbor, Hawthorne, 
through the happy accident of their 
being both driven by a storm to the same 
mountain ledge with only the encyclo- 
pedic Duyckinck as chaperon, became 
his fast friend, and Melville, Haw- 
thorne’s enthusiastic critic. The associa- 
tion may have accentuated certain mys- 
tical tendencies already preponderant in 
Melville. 

Melville, in prose, for he was also no 
mean poet, had three styles, like an old 
master. The swift lucidity, picturesque- 
ness, and sympathy of “Typee” and 
“Omoo” have alone captured posterity. 
Melville lives by his juvenalia. “Red- 
burn” and “White Jacket” are straight- 
forward manly narratives, less colorful 
than their predecessors. They have not 
stood the competition with Dana’s quite 
similar “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
They are not quite as solid as that 
classic, but their chief fault was merely 
in being later. Then Melville developed 
a reflective, mystical, and very personal 
style, probably influenced by Carlyle, 
which the public has from the first 
eschewed. It asserts itself first in the 
strange allegory, “Mardi, and a Voyage 
Thither,” 1849, it pervaded “Pierre, or 
the Ambiguities,” 1852, and other later 


books. ‘Moby Dick” shows an extraor- 
dinary blend of the first and the last 
style—the pictorial and the orphic; is 
Melville’s most characteristic and, I 
think, his greatest book. Still, for the 
average reader Melville is merely the 
author of “Typee” and “Omoo.” Chro- 
nology and the popular will, if it can be 
at all invoked in Melville’s case, alike 
bid us slur his single historical novel, 
“Israel Potter,” 1855, and his middle- 
western character sketches in “The Con- 
fidence Man,” 1857, and even the excel- 
lent “Piazza Tales,” 1856, in favor of 
the Marquesan idyl and the picaresque 
account of Tahiti. 

As Herman Melville staggered down 
the cliffs and cascades above the happy 
valley of Typee, a famished cripple fear- 
ing the redoubtable cannibals, the first 
human beings he saw were: 


A boy and girl, slender and graceful, and 
completely naked, with the exception of a 
slight girdle of bark, from which depended 
at opposite points two of the russet leaves 
of the bread-fruit. An arm of the boy, 
half screened from sight by her wild tresses, 
was thrown about the neck of the girl, 
while with the other he held one of her 
hands in his; and thus they stood together, 
their heads inclined forward, catching the 
faint noise we made in our progress, and 
with one foot in advance, as if half in- 
clined to fly from our presence. 


The direct, assured, unaffected style of 
this holds through the entire book. 

Melville was adopted by the king, Me- 
hevi, nursed back to health by the loveli- 
est of mistresses, Fayaway, and most 
devoted of aged retainers, Kory Kory. 
For four months he saw the life of the 
gentlest of barbarians in every aspect. 
He chatted with the bachelors at the Ti 
(men’s club); he saw the wild dancing 
at the feast of calamashes, shared in the 
rites of the puppet god Moa Artua, en- 
tered the funeral fastnesses where the 
effigies of former heroes eternally pad- 
dled canoes adorned by the skulls of their 
foes. He heard the clamor of a cannibal 
feast, and lifted the cover of a tub 
where lay a fresh human skeleton. He 
heard the superb warrior Marnoo incite 
the folk to resistance against the invad- 
ing French. He mused by pools, splash- 
ing with laughing bronze nymphs. Every 
evening these anointed him for the heal- 
ing of his wounds and better sleep. He 
saw, without fixed religion or other law 
than a wholly capricious tabu, an en- 
tire population living in brotherhood and 
peace. He saw honesty without courts 
or prisons. He measured this idyllic 
life against civilization and wrote: 


The term “Savage” is, I conceive, often 
misapplied, and indeed when I consider the 
vices, cruelties, and enormities of every 
kind that spring up in the tainted atmos- 
phere of a feverish civilization, I am in- 
clined to think that so far as the relative 
wickedness of the parties is concerned, four 
or five Marquesan Islanders sent to the 
United States as missionaries, might be 
quite as useful as an equal number of 








Americans dispatched to the Islands in a 
similar capacity. 

But it is, after all, less opinion than 
pictures which counts in “Typee,” and 
the pictures are so vivid because there is 
no condescension in the observer’s atti- 
tude. Melville was one of the earliest 
literary travelers to see in barbarians 
anything but queer folk. He intuitively 
understood them, caught their point of 
view, respected and often admired it. 
Thus “Typee”’ in a peculiar sense is 
written from the inside. The ready 
tolerance that Melville had learned in 
the forecastle had not blunted the gentle- 
man in him, but had prepared him to be 
the ideal spectator of a beautiful life that 
has forever passed. As having distinctly 
saved a vanishing charm for posterity, 
“Typee” is perhaps Melville’s most im- 
portant book. 

Quite unlike the well-compacted pro- 
portions of the Marquesan idyl, is 
the straggling, picaresque vivacity of 
“Omoo.” From the unspoiled loveliness 
of Typee, Melville passed to the tainted 
life of the Tahitian beaches. His com- 
panion was one of those amazing dere- 
licts which the sea best affords, Dr. 
Long Ghost, reduced to the forecastle, 
but having at some time or other “spent 
money, drunk Burgundy, and associated 
with gentlemen.” They jumped ship, 
were imprisoned and put in the stocks; 
wandered in rags from village to village; 
saw strange British despots who ruled 
by virtue of rifle and powder-horn; and 
even reached the presence of Queen 
Pomaree. The casual, care-free flavor of 
the book can not be suggested in quota- 
tions. Its manly vigor, as certain Brit- 
ish reviewers duly pointed out, recalls 
the masterpieces of George Borrow. 
Among underworld romances it is 
strange that it has not taken the high 
place which on its merits it deserves. 
The style, as in the case of “Typee,” had 
doubtless profited through Melville’s 
habit of telling these yarns to friends. 
There is a clarity which tends to fade 
in the later and more consciously literary 
works. I don’t know that any American 
writer has had a better eye than Mel- 
ville. He is not merely a capital story- 
teller, but a most trenchant picture 
maker. In a few just strokes, without 
pretentiousness or faltering, he achieves 
his sketch. I choose, not from the famous 
books but from “Redburn,” a picture 
whose original I have often seen—calm 
and the sea-approaches to New York: 

The ship lay gently swelling in the soft, 
subdued ocean swell; while all around were 
faint white spots; and nearer to, broad 
milky patches, betokening the vicinity of 
scores of ships, all bound to one common 
port, and tranced in one common calm. 
Here the long devious wakes from Europe, 
Africa, India, and Peru converged to a line, 
which braided them all in one. 

Full before us quivered and danced, in 


the noonday heat and mid-air, the green 
heights of New Jersey; and by an optical 
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delusion, the blue sea seemed to flow under 
them. 

In its combination of precise and deli- 
cate observation, curious felicity of 
phrase, and implications of mystery and 
immensity, with just a tinge of conceit- 
fulness, this passage is purest Melville. 
In one sense ““Typee,” the adventure and 
the book, made Melville. At twenty- 
seven, from being an oddity of the fore- 
castle, he jumped into fame. From 
“Typee” and his antecedent experience at 
sea came the subject of every book of 
his that has lived. In another sense 
“Typee” undid Melville. Its success 
barred other roads. Surviving himself 
by nearly forty years, Melville tried 
restlessly in one direction and another 
to work out a sort of philosophic romance 
in which he relatively failed. The so- 
journ under King Mehevi’s palm trees 
had made a skeptic of Melville, yet a 
skeptic with philosophical yearnings and 
profoundly religious intuitions. It had 
destroyed also all political and social 
theories and gone far to efface conven- 
tional maxims of morality. 

These may seem only long words for 
the forecastle mood, which “bolts down 
all events, all creeds, and beliefs, and 
persuasions, all hard things visible and 
invisible; as an ostrich of potent diges- 
tion gobbles down bullets and gunflints.” 
It is a mood, however, endurable, only 
for one who thinks little, and Melville 
thought tremendously. To doubt every- 
thing, yet to retain certain saving in- 
tuitions became his avowed programme. 
This work of critical destruction and re- 
integration was that of Melville’s times 
—the Victorian mood. But few of Mel- 
ville’s contemporaries had gone so far in 
disillusion, few had razed prejudice so 
thoroughly, few had lived so much. What 
might have been a triumphant process of 
reconstruction—for Melville had the in- 
telligence and apparently the force— 
lapsed through invalidism and misfor- 
tune into occasional strenuous gropings 
not without their nobility and pathos. 
Herman Melville was gradually eaten up 
by his desire to understand the eternal 
mysteries, and his activities were not of 
a sort to clarify his quest. His fate 
superficially was that of the Ohio honey 
hunter, described in “Moby Dick,” who 
“seeking honey in the crotch of a hollow 
tree, found such exceeding store of it, 
that leaning too far over, it sucked him 
in, so that he died embalmed. How many 
think ye, have likewise fallen into Plato’s 
honey head, and sweetly perished there?” 

The human interest of Melville’s later 
and forgotten work is so great that I 
can not follow my predecessors and bet- 
ters in criticism who have agreed to 
ignore it as unreadable. We may best 
approach Herman Melville’s cavernous 
phase from the vantage point of the 
great transitional romance “Moby Dick.” 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Correspondence 


Self-Determination 
and Expediency 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

May I carry one step further the very 
interesting discussion that has been de- 
veloping in your columns over the mat- 
ter of self-determination and some other 
political principles that are now so seri- 
ously agitating the minds and the con- 
sciences of us all? The articles that I 
have especially in mind are that entitled 
“The Psychology of Woodrow Wilson” 
(May 24), and the letter called forth 
by it (May 31), as well as the reviews by 
Professor Willoughby in the same issue. 

We have, most of us, taken existing 
political systems very much for granted 
—have in a cold-blooded fashion analysed 
and described them, and noted their ten- 
dencies. Aware of some of its faults, we 
have seen in democracy the forward- 
looking movement of the age—but our 
active interest in it has very often gone 
no further than that; and when we have 
realized that in many places its develop- 
ment was being thwarted by reactionary 
governments, most of us have, I fancy, 
calmed ourselves with the comfortable 
faith that in time the forces making for 
progress must prevail over those mak- 
ing for reaction—that where autocracy 
existed it must finally give way to 
popular government, and where old con- 
quests still held people more or less un- 
willingly subject, some sort of system 
would ultimately work itself out where- 
by greater local self-government should 
be accomplished. 

But all this we have, to repeat, 
thought and felt in a very passive way. 
Our belief in democracy—for the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have on 
the whole believed in it—has been becom- 
ing more and more a belief in its general 
expediency, rather than in its unique 
character as ordained by the laws of 
nature or of God, and for this very rea- 
son—because the expedient carries with 
it no great inspiration—this belief has 
been accompanied with little fire. 

The burning enthusiasm for democ- 
racy as a gospel belongs to the period of 
the French Revolution especially—and 
to a lesser degree, perhaps, to the revolu- 
tionary periods of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is, of course, particularly to 
Rousseau that we look as the chief ex- 
ponent of the doctrine, and his teach- 
ings were at the time received “with the 
fervor of a religious faith,” as one re- 
cent writer has put it. If we were to 
seek the reason for this state of things, 
we should find a very significant explana- 
tion in the fact of the then common be- 
lief in the theory of Natural Rights, 
which Rousseau in his writings put forth 


in perhaps its most extreme form. A 
very fundamental characteristic of this 
theory is its absoluteness and finality: 
these rights thus described as natural 
and inalienable belong to each and every 
individual by the very fact of his birth, 
and depend on no incidental circum- 
stances or relationships. They are his 
to do with as he will, and no outside 
power may rightfully tamper with them 
without his consent—hence the inevi- 
tably democratic form of any govern- 
ment logically derived from this doc- 
trine. As the nineteenth century wore 
on, however, this doctrine was first ques- 
tioned, and then disproved, and accord- 
ingly, little by little, it lost its poignant 
force. Belief in political democracy re- 
mained, but it was in its later phases a 
belief based on the conviction that self- 


government is in the majority of cases 


ethically right because practically most 
expedient, and grounded also in large 
part on the actual facts of social develop- 
ment—on the natural desire of men to 
manage their own affairs, and on the 
growing power of the masses to insist 
on the fulfillment of their desires. From 
one point of view it may be said that 
much of the early enthusiasm of the doc- 
trine of political democracy was shifted 
to the economic field; for, in the works of 
Karl Marx and others, the ringing 
appeal of Rousseau is certainly to be 
found, and in this present revolutionary 
age is being heard anew in the revived 
“Proletarians unite!” of the Bolshevists 
and the Spartacists, who, like Marx, also, 
are fusing in their programme the polit- 
ical and the economic in the so-called 
democracy that they claim to wish to 
establish, and who are putting forth a 
doctrine as absolute and as final as any 
of the era of the French Revolution. 

In more recent times, also, some of the 
more purely political aspects of democ- 
racy have again been attracting much 
attention, and so far as formal expres- 
sion, at least, is concerned, the doctrine 
of political democracy has taken on a 
somewhat changed emphasis from that 
of earlier days. The “consent of the 
governed” is a more than a century old 
formula, but the “right of self-deter- 
mination,” although recognized and ap- 
plied in former periods, belongs in its 
more definite formulation rather to the 
present age. Even so, however, it is 
already proving a stumbling-block, and 
the interesting and significant thing 
about it is, that the reason why it thus 
sometimes seems to be serving as an 
obstacle rather than a help to a peace- 
ful settlement of the difficult world situa- 
tion, is because it is by many being 
adopted in as absolute and final a form 
as that which at the beginning of the 
revolutionary era the larger doctrine 
of Natural Rights assumed. In Presi- 
dent Wilson’s earlier enunciations of the 
doctrine he himself gave it somewhat 
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this universal character. In his 1917 
speeches and addresses one finds it in 
this form: 


No peace can last or ought to last which 
does not recognize and accept the principle 
that governments derive all their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right “anywhere exists to hand 
peoples about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty as if they were property... . I 
speak of this not because of any desire to 
exalt an abstract political principle which 
has always been held very dear by those 
who have sought to build up liberty in 
America; but for the same reason that I 
have spoken of the other conditions of peace 
which seem to me clearly indispensable,— 
because I wish frankly to uncover realities. 
Any peace which does not recognize and 
accept this principle will inevitably be up- 
set. 


And again: 


I am proposing as it were . . . that no 
nation should seek to extend its polity over 
any other nation or people, but that every 
people should be left free to determine its 
own polity, its own way of development un- 
hindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little 
along with the great and powerful. (Ad- 
dress to the Senate of the United States, 
January 22, 1917, on The Terms of Peace.) 

In April, 1917, in his request that 
Congress declare war against Germany, 
he said: “We are glad . . to fight 
them. . . for the rights of nations great 
and small, and the privilege of men 
everywhere to choose their way of life 
and of obedience.” In his later speeches 
he seems to have realized that modifying 
circumstances must sometimes be recog- 
nized in the application of this principle 
—that it can be a right only in so far as 
it is expedient and makes for the real 
peace and welfare of the world, and in 
that sense not a “natural but an ethical 
right under the given circumstances.” 
Early in his address to Congress of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1918, it is true, he says: 

The Reichstag resolutions of July them- 
selves frankly accepted the decisions of that 
court [of mankind]. There shall be no 
annexations, no contributions, no punitive 
damages. Peoples are not to be handed 
about from one sovereignty to another by 
an international conference or an under- 
standing between rivals and antagonists. 
National aspirations must be respected; 
peoples may now be dominated and gov- 
erned only by their own consent. “Self- 
determination” is not a mere phrase. It is 
an imperative es of action, which 
statesmen will henceforth ignore at their 
peril. 

But later in the same address, he 
sums up the principles to be applied in 
the peace that should end the war, in 
part as follows: “. . Second: that 
peoples and provinces are not to be bar- 
tered about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty as if they were mere chattels and 
pawns in a game, but . . . Fourth: that 
all well-defined national aspirations shall 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction that 
can be accorded them without introduc- 
ing new er perpetuating old elements of 
discord and antagonism that would be 
likely in time to break the peace of Eu- 


rope and consequently of the world”’— 
qualifying statements that clearly re- 
move this principle from the realm of 
absolute natural right to that of prac- 
tical expediency. 


Among the oppressed peoples of the 
earth, moreover, it has quite naturally 
been taken up in the more absolute form 
of President Wilson’s earlier utterances. 
Indeed, before his official statements of 
the doctrine, it had already received 
some expression among those nations 
themselves. In Russia, as early as 1915 
a treatise by Lenin and Zinoviev had 
stated it as a socialist ideal: “The so- 
cialists can not attain their great aim 
without combating all national oppres- 
sion. They must therefore insist that 
the Social Democratic Parties of the 
oppressing countries recognize and de- 
fend the right of oppressed nations to 
self-determination, in the political sense 
of the term—that is, as a right to polit- 
ical independence,” and Leon Trotsky 
in his book “The Bolsheviki and World 
Peace,” written for the most part, appar- 
ently, between 1915 and 1917, states un- 
qualifiedly as one of the necessary con- 
ditions of a possible peace “the right 
of every nation to self-determination.” 
One has, also, but to understand the 
spirit that has animated the peoples that 
chafed so long under the Turkish yoke 
and under Austrian domination, to know 
that the belief in such a “right” was 
there, although not always definitely ex- 
pressed as such. 


However, although belief in the more 
extreme form of this principle is quite 
natural, it is equally impossible that in 
an ordered world it should prevail and 
be applied in that form. As the writer 
of the letter in the Review of May 31 
very rightly fears, and as Professor 
Willoughby in his reviews of Mr. Laski’s 
and Miss Follett’s books very ably points 
out, so applied, it could only make for 
political disruption and anarchy. Like 
the original doctrine of Natural Rights, 
such a doctrine of self-determination, 
carried to its logical conclusion, might 
lead us to an individualistic: régime in 
which each individual self might prove 
entirely self-conscious and_self-deter- 
mined. 

My especial point in making these 
observations lies, to repeat, right here. 
We shall, I believe, find the answer to the 
present difficulties—logical and practical 
—in which, in connection with the mat- 
ter of self-determination, we find our- 
selves only by taking this aspect of the 
doctrine of democracy out of the realm 
of absolute natural right into which 
men are tending to put it, and bringing 
it over into that of practical expediency 
and ethical right. 


ELLEN DEBORAH ELLIS 
Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass, July 19 


Japan and Shantung 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

In a letter published in your issue of 
July 26, “B. W.,” after describing China 
as a heterogeneous “region” and Japan 
as a homogeneous nation, goes on to say: 

Chinese patriotism is a philosophic ab- 
straction; Japanese patriotism is a personal 
passion. 

Under modern conditions, the independ- 
ence of Japan demands, for safety, that no 
considerable centre of military or naval 
force be established on the continental shore 
of the sea behind the Japanese archipelago. 
Any such centre would be a standing dan- 
ger of attack on Japan from the rear. 

After describing the strong fortifica- 
tion of Tsingtao by Germany, and her 
procedure “so to connect it by railway 
with interior China as virtually to base 
it on the whole available resources of the 
Chinese dominions,” your correspondent 
goes on: 

When the world war broke out, Japan 
took advantage of it to seize this threaten- 
ing base of attack on herself, as needful for 
her protection as the Panama Canal is for 
that of the United States, or the Suez 
Canal for that of British India. Unless 
she continues to control it—particularly so 
long as the multiplex political nationality 
of China remains in a state of recurrently 
revolutionary chaos—she will be in constant 
danger of attack from the rear by indefi- 
nitely considerable forces directed against 
the most homogeneous and passionately 
patriotic of recorded nations. 

In view of the fact that the population 
density of Japan is about twice that of 
China and that Japan’s natural resources 
are negligible compared to those of 
China, one is first moved to wonder why 
China should ever contemplate an aggres- 
sion on Japan. An aggression by Japan 
on China would seem more logical under 
the circumstances. 

A nation, or “region,” which “remains 
in a state of recurrently revolutionary 
chaos,”—a house divided against itself 
—is hardly as likely to inaugurate an 
overseas aggression as is a naturally 
poor and overcrowded nation, charac- 
terized as “the most homogeneous and 
passionately patriotic of recorded na- 
tions.” 

In view of the natural, racial, and 
political conditions of Japan and China, 
as above suggested, is it not more likely 
that Japan in control of Shantung would 
seek to penetrate by rail “the whole 
available resources of the Chinese domin- 
ions” than that the distraught Chinese, 
whose “patriotism is a philosophic ab- 
straction,” should spring overseas to 
land on an already overcrowded archi- 
pelago? 

Quite apart from such considerations 
in “Realpolitik,” there is the human fact 
that the Chinese province of Shantung 
is Chinese and not Japanese—that it is 
occupied by 38,347,000 Chinese. 

; G. H. W. 
New York, July 28 
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Book Reviews 
The Tariff and 


World Commerce 


COMMERCIAL Poticy IN WaR TIME AND 
Arter. A Study of the Application of 
Democratic Ideas to International 
Commercial Relations. By William 
Smith Culbertson, member of the 
United States Tariff Commission, with 
an Introduction by Henry C. Emery, 


sometime chairman of the Tariff 
Board. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 


is interesting to find the author of 
this excellent book following so closely 
the lines laid down a century and a quar- 
ter ago by the great Federalist, Alexan- 
der Hamilton. The states that had so 
lately broken away from British control 
could not live in harmony under their 
feeble confederation largely because of 
commercial rivalry, so they formed a 
“more perfect union” and gave to the cen- 
tral government power to regulate com- 
merce between themselves and with for- 
eign countries. Thus it came about that 
Hamilton laid the foundations of the 
tariff policy of the Union, the corner 
stone of which was—and still is—the de- 
sirability of the diversification of Amer- 
ican industries, that the United States 
might become, not a nation of mere culti- 
vators but “a nation of cultivators, artifi- 
cers and merchants.” Hamilton could 
not, of course, foresee that these founda- 
tions would be strongly reinforced by 
the world war; but such has been the 
outcome, and now they seem likely to 
last indefinitely unless superseded by 
some broader principles under a still 
“more perfect union.” 

Until that time—probably remote— 
the question as to whether we are to have 
a tariff or not may be regarded as de- 
cided in the affirmative; while the second 
and third questions—as to the articles 
to be protected and the extent of the 
protection required—are still open for 
debate. Dr. Culbertson carefully avoids 
discussing the protection of particular 
articles, but points out in a suggestive 
way the development of certain indus- 
tries during the war, as, for example, 
the manufacture of coal-tar dyes and 
glassware for scientific purposes. The 
relation between the production of dyes 
and the manufacture of explosives is 
very intimate, as Germany was well 
aware. A good example of this is found 
in dinitrophenol, one of the derivatives 
of benzol, which melted with sulphur 
and sodium yields sulphur black, a dye; 
but when heated with nitric acid gives 
picric acid, a high explosive. Doubtless 
the United States will not lose interest 
in the dye industry for some time to 
come. 

It is not the business of the Tariff 


Commission to give advice to Congress 
as to matters of policy, but it can and 
does prepare data for the use of the 
Congressional committees in their ardu- 
ous task of constructing a scientific 
tariff. If a given article is to be pro- 
tected the import duty must of course 
be equal to the difference between the 
normal costs of production at home and 
abroad, due regard being had to vary- 
ing costs, transportation charges, boun- 
ties, and all the other factors which 
enter into the problem. For example, 
the cost of production of beet sugar in 
the United States in the year 1916-1917 
varied from $47.31 per ton in one group 
of factories to $123.48 in another, while 
the cost of production of cane sugar in 
Cuba varied from $44.57 to $78.65 per 
ton. If, therefore, these figures were 
used as a guide to the fixing of the duty 
on sugar, representative factories in the 
United States and Cuba might be taken 
and the tariff fixed to cover the differ- 
ence in costs with a fair margin. Or, if 
it were decided to remove the tariff, it 
is evident that the price would fall to 
some extent, the high cost American 
factories might be eliminated, new Cu- 
ban producers would take their place, 
and other results would occur, some pre- 
dictable, some highly uncertain. In 
reading Dr. Culbertson’s lucid discussion 
of such facts and figures one wonders 
how Congress got along before the days 
of the Taft Tariff Board and the present 
Tariff Commission, and to what extent 
the Congressional committees now rely 
on the Commission for advice on ques- 
tions of policy as well as for the statis- 
tical data which it is their chief duty to 
supply. 

Dr. Culbertson gives many details as 
to the commercial policies of various 
nations before the war, together with 
his own interpretation of their signifi- 
cance. The practice of dumping is to his 
mind a serious evil, justifying the spe- 
cial legislation passed against it in the 
year 1916; but how the manufacturers 
of the United States endured it before 
that time, or how Great Britain, which 
has long been the dumping ground of all 
nations, has existed at all, is not made 
clear. There are at least three varieties 
of dumping: a merely temporary bargain- 
counter selling of surplus stock, a con- 
stant and deliberate selling abroad at a 
price insufficient to cover total costs, and 
a predatory price-cutting intended to de- 
stroy competition in the import market. 
Export bounties encourage a peculiarly 
persistent form of dumping, but Dr. Cul- 
bertson does not tell how the nefarious 
devices of the wicked may be circum- 
vented for the benefit of the just, as 
when the German sugar bounties became 
the basis of the jam and marmalade busi- 
ness of Great Britain. 

Discrimination in tariff making is an- 
other bogie that Dr. Culbertson raises, 


and it must be confessed that the recital 
of its misdeeds in the past and its bad 
intentions for the future are enough to 
scare us back to free trade or forward 
to the League of Nations and an inter- 
national tariff commission. Unquestion- 
ably, some discriminations are serious, 
but some are merely amusing, like item 
No. 103 of the German conventional 
tariff, which surreptitiously favors Swiss 
alpine cattle by a special rate on “large 
dappled mountain cattle or brown cattle, 
reared at a spot at least 300 metres above 
sea level and which have at least one 
month’s grazing each year at a spot at 
least 800 metres above sea level.” Less 
amusing to us, but possibly more so to 
the Swiss, was the prohibition of the im- 
portation of American hog products by 
Germany from 1883 to 1891, on osten- 
sibly sanitary grounds. Similarly, spe- 
cial taxes were levied by Italy and Aus- 
tria on imported cotton-seed oil when 
other edible oils were exempt. A free- 
trade country, the author thinks, is help- 
less when confronted with such discrimi- 
nation, as it has no bargaining power; 
but he omits to state that such a country 
might impose a penalty duty and that 
when a protected country makes a con- 
cession it reduces its bargaining power 
in the direction of free trade, especially 
when a concession to one country is auto- 
matically granted to many other coun- 
tries by the most favored nation clause 
so common in commercial treaties. 

No doubt the nations of the world 
have been engaged in unseemly and dan- 
gerous rivalry in their eagerness to ob- 
tain colonies, concessions, spheres of in- 
fluence, open doors, preferences, financial 
control, and all the other prizes of inter- 
national competition. This ruthless com- 
petition—back of which is the pressure 
of increasing population and the demand, 
even more insistent, for better stand- 
ards of life—was one of the chief causes 
of the world war, and is likely to bring 
on other wars unless measures are taken 
for the amelioration of the struggle for 
commercial supremacy. 

To this end, as the author believes, 
the ratification of the Covenant. of the 
League of Nations is a prerequisite, 
after which international commissions 
should be appointed which should do for 
the associated nations what the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and the Tariff Com- 
mission have done for the United States. 
Such commissions would naturally have 
two functions. In the first place, they 
would administer such rules, perhaps in 
the nature of a code, as were adopted in 
treaties, provision being made for appeal 
when desired to the League of Nations. 
Secondly, they should have wide powers 
of investigation and publicity relative to 
all economic questions arising between 
nations, whether covered by treaties or 
not, and their work should do much to 
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remove misinformation and misunder- 
standing. 

But—and here again we are reminded 
of Hamilton and Marshall and the other 
Federalists—all this makes for central- 
ization and limitation of independence. 
It is well to see the direction in which 
we are moving even though there may 
be no looking back. Economically no 
country is independent, for the commer- 
cial nexus is binding the civilized nations 
into one, and the political development, 
if it lags too far behind, will be cast 
aside like an old-fashioned and outworn 
garment. 


Possession, Psychic 
and Spiritual 


By E. F. Benson. 
George H. Doran Com- 


ACROSS THE STREAM. 
New York: 
pany. 

Miss FinGAL. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE WHITE ISLAND. By Michael Wood. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. 

ITHOUT departing from his easy, 

chatty manner, Mr. Benson here 
undertakes to tell a story more difficult 
than his wont. That interest in “psy- 
chical” matters which the sudden be- 
reavements of war, and certain deposi- 
tions like the “Raymond” of Sir Oliver 

Lodge, have notably intensified during 

the past year or two, is naturally re- 

flected in Anglo-American fiction. Alger- 
non Blackwood and others have given 
imaginative treatment to the themes of 
reincarnation, possession, multiple per- 
sonality, and so on. More and more the 
minor creative fancy is playing with 
ideas of the interflow and continuity of 
then and now, here and there. The mo- 
tive exists more subtly and therefore 
more powerfully in “The Three Black 

Pennys” of Joseph Hergesheimer; not 

merely heredity but some obscure or even 

occult inheritance links the three dis- 
tant generations of that striking chroni- 
cle. One may call Mr. Benson’s instance 

a case of auto-possession, if there be such 

a term in the lingo of the occult. After 

Mr. Blackwood’s method, he takes an 

English youth of robust body and 

healthy, normal mind, and endows him 

with abnormal psychic powers. These 
powers are a puzzle to himself, but do 
not make him morbid, or queer in the 
ordinary business of life. They spring 
from a natural trick of self-hypnotism. 
In his trances, at first brief and involun- 
tary, he seems in communion with the 
spirit of a brother, dead in childhood, 
whom he has never seen. This spirit’s 
influence upon the living boy is benefi- 
cent, but is withdrawn as he reaches 
manhood. Then a malign spirit mas- 
querading as the other gets control of 
him. We take it to be the embodiment of 





his lowest self; it springs in the form of 
vapor from the youth’s own breast, takes 
form and substance, and before with- 
drawal intensifies by direct speech and 
action its influence over the victim. A 
case of possession, as it would have been 
called in old days—but of possession by 
a subtly embodied subconscious self. 
The case of Dr. Jekyll is analogous; but 
Mr. Benson succeeds in giving the idea 
a fresh twist, and permits the almost 
doomed one to be rescued in time by the 
woman who loves him. But for his 
dropping here and there into that sort of 
wordy languor in which, in all his later 
books, this writer seems to be talking 
agreeably against time, the tale is effec- 
tively told. At bottom, it is hardly more 
than an episode, fit for the more compact 
handling of the novelette, or, to use a 
somewhat less clumsy makeshift for a 
form which has no good English label, 
the nouvelle. 

“Miss Fingal” is another example of 
the easy and verbose British novel deal- 
ing with “the better sort” socially, but 
given a new turn by the inclusion of a 
“psychical” motive. Miss Fingal is as 
nice for a girl as Mr. Benson’s young 
man is fora boy. But circumstances and 
her nature have brought her well into 
womanhood in a kind of negative state, a 
delicate but empty vessel into which life 
has not yet been poured. The signal of 
her awakening is conventional enough— 
nothing less than that sudden and un- 
looked-for inheritance of wealth which 
has been setting shabby-genteel heroines 
on their feet since heroines began to 
have feet. With the charming ingenu- 
ousness of British chroniclers, Mrs. Clif- 
ford now shows us Miss Fingal being 
cordially taken up, for her money’s ac- 
count, by the kind of people who have 
(quite as naturally) ignored her in her 
shabby years. The ensuing action con- 
cerns two persons especially, a pair who 
have loved and parted because they had 
to, to make the story. The still young 
and beautiful wife is ill and doomed; 
the husband is regretful but unbending. 
Miss Fingal is drawn to both of them. 
Then she is smashed up in a motor acci- 
dent, and lies unconscious at the moment 
when the wife dies. There has been 
strong sympathy between them. Now 
into the pure but empty cup which is 
Miss Fingal is poured the richer per- 
sonality of Linda. When she recovers 
consciousness she is, we take it, a sort of 
composite rather than (as the publishers 
say) dual personality. She is Aline 
Fingal plus Linda Alliston. For the 
children of the dead wife she conceives a 
strong devotion, and it is through her 
relation to them that her new-old per- 
sonality attracts the husband, and the 
desirable thing, romantically speaking, 
happens. 

From the not too exigent field of polite 
psychical romance we make something of 








a step in turning to “The White Island” 
of Michael Wood, who is, since Hugh 
Benson, the most eloquent among Roman 
Catholic novelists in English. He also 
has a story of possession to tell, but of 
that divine possession to which we give 
other names. His Réné Clinton, unlike 
Mr. Benson’s Archie, is markedly odd 
from the beginning: with “a wraith-like 
quality about the whole personality” and 
with a strange effect as of a physical 
luminosity. He cares nothing for 
boyish matters, and can not be taught 
the usual things at school. He has 
nearly reached manhood when his par- 
ents, both normal, intellectual people, 
fairly give him up as half-witted, and 
by chance commit him to the care of a 
kindly priest who is at the head of a 
private religious community in the coun- 
try. 

Here Réné’s spiritual quality, of which 
he seems wholly unconscious, slowly 
manifests itself. Released from pressure 
towards conformity, he expands health- 
ily, like a plant set in the right place. He 
has mystical powers of healing by his 
presence those who are spiritually dis- 
eased, and of confounding those who are 
spiritually vile. He is not exceptionally 
religious in the formal sense. His 
only vivid emotional experience relates 
to a vision, recurrent from childhood, 
of a White Island in which are green 
pastures and a Joyous Shepherd and 
perfect beauty and harmony of sight and 
sound. Something, in short, dwells in 
him, an angel his body entertains un- 
awares. The good priest who tells the 
story leads up to, as climax, the only 
vision of his sixty years—the mystical 
glimpse by him and Réné’s father of 
the boy alone on the downs at night, 
“wrapped in a turmoil of white light. 
4 . It was the divine Substance of 
Life; it was a living Body, and Hand- 
maid of Him Who made It. I saw it did 
not wrap Réné round. It flowed through 
and through him; so that the pure body 
and childlike soul became an expression 
and an instrument of the White Glory. 
I gazed, as I thought, on a foreshadowing 
of the mystery of the resurrection of 
the body. I saw holy, holy divine Power 
linked in an eternal marriage with per- 
fected and glorified matter.” And about 
the youth, all unconscious of this shin- 
ing, move companies of angels going 
upon their good errands. . . . We see no 
more of Réné, need see no more of him, 
since his function is to be, rather than 
to strive or to grow: to demonstrate, in 
the unconscious play of his influence, 
how incalculably the hand of God may 
work for the good of man. In its char- 
acter of religious novel, the book has as 
true a quality of art as a religious paint- 
ing by an “old master.” Why not, in- 
deed, “religious novelist,” as well as “re- 
ligious painter”? 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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The Fight for Reform 


FIGHTING THE SPOILSMEN. REMINISCENCES 
- OF THE CrviL SERVICE REFORM Move- 
MENT. By William Dudley Foulke, 
LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


FTER Theodore Roosevelt, no Ameri- 
can publicist of the closing genera- 
tion has enjoyed a lively political battle 
more keenly than William Dudley Foulke. 
Politically, he is to be classified as an in- 
dependent, deserving, perhaps, a good 
deal of extra credit for the moral 
strength which enabled him, on due oc- 
casion, to reverse a natural tendency 
towards a vigorous Republican partisan- 
ism. Two concrete illustrations of his 
independence were furnished by his re- 
fusal to support Blaine in the election of 
1884, and Harrison in 1892. In the lat- 
ter case, the sole reason for his opposi- 
tion was the unsatisfactory record of 
Harrison in the administration of the 
civil service reform measures provided 
for under the Pendleton Law of 1883. 
Mr. Foulke entered the field of Indiana 
politics, as a member of the State Senate, 
just after the organization of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League at 
Newport, in August of 1881. Sound con- 
ceptions of public duty led him naturally 
into the new movement, and the condi- 
tion of Indiana politics gave to his con- 
victions an immediate opportunity for 
practical expression. There was a large 
Democratic majority in the legislature, 
and its political leaders saw an oppor- 
tunity for profitable patronage in the 
three great asylums, for the insane, the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb. It was, of 
course, a far easier matter to unite the 
Republicans in opposition to this abuse 
of power than it would have been if the 
spoils had lain open to their own grasp; 
but in Mr. Foulke’s case there is no 
ground for the suspicion that the grapes 
of patronage at the expense of the un- 
fortunate would have been any less re- 
pulsive if within his own reach. Fre- 
quent as such lootings of benevolent in- 
stitutions have been, inevitably attended 
by brutality to the inmates, o.1e hates to 
think that any man of humane and gen- 
tlemanly instincts ever looked upon such 
work with anything but sincere aver- 
sion. The bill was passed, and was soon 
followed by its normal crop of corrup- 
tion, inefficiency, and cruelty. A fight 
for the reform of the asylums was im- 
mediately begun, under Mr. Foulke’s 
leadership, and was finally successful. 
In 1885 Mr. Foulke began to attend 
the annual meetings of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, and soon 
formed a very close personal friendship 
with its president, George William Cur- 
tis. From that time on, his name has 
been inseparably linked with the civil 
service reform movement, and no man 
living is better fitted to write a personal 


record of the vicissitudes which the 
movement has undergone. If there is 
any flaw in his treatment of the subject, 
it lies in a failure perhaps fully to real- 
ize the peculiar difficulties encountered 
by Cleveland in 1885, and Wilson in 
1913, as compared with Harrison, Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, no one of 
whom followed a long era of opposition 
control. One may question, too, Mr. 
Foulke’s apparent view that ambassadors 
and ministers to foreign powers should 
always be appointed from the lower 
ranks of our diplomatic service. A hard 
and fast rule of the kind in the past 
would have excluded men who have been 
among the very brightest lights in Amer- 
ican diplomacy. Perhaps the author 
went just a little further than he in- 
tended in his justifiable feeling that a 
President should give no occasion for 
suspecting that a diplomatic appointment 
is a reward for a campaign contribution. 
It must be admitted, however, that we 
have had diplomatic service of very high 
value, occasionally, from men who have 
made campaign contributions used in 
the election of the Presidents by whom 
they were later appointed. The true 
solution of this difficulty lies in no abso- 
lute rule that a campaign contribution 
shall exclude the contributor from ap- 
pointment to office, but in the cessation, 
either voluntary or enforced, of the ac- 
ceptance of any campaign contribution 
of sufficient amount to be regarded as a 
possible bribe. The day has passed 
when an enormous campaign fund can 
really do much to improve the chances 
of a party or an individual at the polls, 
and one may be excused for suspecting 
that these funds are solicited to satisfy 
the appetites of hungry campaigners, 
fully as much as to insure success in the 
campaign. 

Mr. Foulke passes in review the 
growth of the movement from its incep- 
tion in his early manhood to the present 
day, constantly enlivening his pages with 
humorous incidents of the struggle, or 
brief character sketches of prominent 
persons involved, such as George William 
Curtis, Carl Schurz, Dorman B. Eaton, 
John R. Proctor, and Presidents Cleve- 
land, Harrison, McKinley, Roosevelt, and 
Taft. The Presidents, he thinks, have 
all been at heart friendly to the reform 
movement, and the differences in con- 
sistency of its application under differ- 
ent administrations have been very 
largely due to differences in power to 
resist the enormous pressure of office 
seekers and Congressional office brokers. 
To Roosevelt he gives credit for the high- 
est measure of success in this respect, 
with Harrison at the opposite end of 
the scale. If one finishes the story with 
some pride in the evidence that the high 
ideals with which Curtis and his follow- 
ers began the reform had a practical 
basis, and have in very profitable meas- 


ure been realized, he will also be con- 
vinced that it is not a gain which can be 
put in safety deposit, as it were, and 
retained with no further effort. Honest 
and efficient government, in any single 
one of its many phases, will never come, 
or continue, except as the result of un- 
failing watchfulness and intelligent en- 
deavor. 

Briefly stated, character and ability 
in the appointive public service has been 
the aim of the movement recorded in 
Mr. Foulke’s volume. Perhaps one may 
add that the most obviously necessary 
defensive movement for the preserva- 
tion of the ground already gained lies in 
a similarly persistent effort to improve 
the character and ability of our legisla- 
tive personnel, local, State, and National. 
It may be questioned whether the “army 
of office seekers,”’ of which we have heard 
so much for nearly a century, would ever 
have been numerous enough to give 
trouble except for the stimulation which 
it has continually received from the low 
grade of politicians allowed to creep into 
our legislative bodies, from the United 
States Senate down. It is they alone 
who stand in the way of the adoption of 
adequate civil service regulations, they 
chiefly through whom pressure to neg- 
lect or violate such regulations is 
brought to bear upon executive officials 
in whom appointing power is lodged. 
But we choose our legislators by the 
vote of the mass, and relief will come 
only with the quickening of intelligence 
and sense of duty in the electorate. 
Every life of vigorous effort for defi- 
nitely conceived and attainable ideals of 
good government, such as the life of 
Mr. Foulke has been, every book such as 
the record which he has just given us, is 
a well-marked advance in the direction 
of that quickening. 


The Run of the Shelves 


T last we may know the reason for 

the rise of the radical tide in Ameri- 
can social life to-day. Our: Bolshevist 
apologists, Rand School idealists, and 
I. W. W. agitators, are the reincarnated 
souls of North American aborigines, 
who, disinherited from their free owner- 
ship of this land, are now inhabiting 
white bodies (preferably of the Euro- 
pean immigrant variety) and are im- 
pelled by their past wrongs to rebel 
against restraining influences. Fur- 
thermore, the souls of the American 
Indians still on the spirit plane are filled 
with hatred of civilization, and are by 
fixity of thought “trying to excite a 
scattered company of men in these 
United States—men of a low grade of 
intellect but of psychic temperament— 
to deeds of violence and destruction.” 
This information, conveyed to Elsa 
Barker through automatic writing in 
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“Last Letters from the Living Dead 
Man” (Mitchell Kennerley), would seem 
to indicate the desirability of a Psychic 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
The Living Dead Man has already con- 
ducted a considerable automatic corre- 
spondence with Mrs. Barker, in succes- 
sive volumes of “Letters” and “War Let- 
ters,” and he is a spirit acquaintance of 
the Vagrom Angel, whose “Songs” were 
also brought from the spirit plane to 
earth level by Mrs. Barker. The present 
volume, we are earnestly assured, con- 
cludes the Living Dead Man Series, for 
the transcriber, in an extended psycho- 
analytical-occult introduction, records 
her decision, unless “accidentality” in- 
tervenes, to do no more automatic writ- 
ing. 

The letters themselves were written 
between February, 1917, and February, 
1918, and portray the Living Dead Man, 
by precept and example, portentously 
doing his bit to end the war. Exhorta- 
tions to the souls of the North American 
Indians, designed to calm their revenge- 
ful passions, exhortations mentally pro- 
jected into the consciousness of earth- 
bound American legislators, and spiri- 
tual discomfiture of pacifists, were 
among his activities. On July 18, 1917, 
he solemnly announces: “No lecturer on 
earth ever had so busy a month as I have 
had this last month. I have spoken to 
hundreds several times every day, going 
from place to place, from state to state, 
from city to city. I can speak in San 
Francisco in the morning, in New York 
at noon, in New Orleans at two o’clock, 
in Butte, Montana, in the evening. I am 
not limited to railway time-tables, nor 
do I pay my fare.” Dwelling on the 
spirit plane, with a cosmic view of this 
world, he offers counsel and consolation 
striking in its force and originality: “Do 
not fancy this war will end without 
greater changes than the world has ever 
known before.” “America, do not de- 
spair, your destiny is assured!” “I am 
all for unity now. Do not let yourself 
be weakened by fear of the parts. 
America is a whole and as a whole she 
must work.” “Build ships, build more 
ships, keep the men occupied.” “The 
time has now come for America to get 
out into the world and take her place in 
the federation of nations.” There is 
special cogency in the following: ‘The 
world will go on, and you will go with 
it. Make no mistake about that. The 
world is going very fast. All these new 
‘psychic’ books are an evidence that the 
world is going fast. A few years ago no 
publisher would have issued them. I do 
not wonder that your head swims.” 


There is a summer resort of Whit- 
manites at Bon Echo, in Ontario, Canada, 
and the Review has received the last is- 
sue of the “Sunset of Bon Echo,” of 
which Mrs. Denison, otherwise Flora 


MacDonald, is the editor. Mrs. Deni- 
son’s occult powers may be divined from 
her ability in the year 1919 to hold ex- 
tended conversations with Walt Whit- 
man. Her literary attainments may be 
inferred from her description of Mrs. 
Anne Gilchrist as “marvelously won- 
drous,” and her announcement that “love 
and cheer exuded” from the being of 
John Burroughs—a being which is 
characterized in the same passage as 
“jaunty.” These remarks are entirely 
friendly on Mrs. Denison’s part; Mr. 
Burroughs must long for the shelter of 
enmity. One can imagine the sort of 
praise which is lavished upon Whitman 
by the Bacchic choir to which Mrs. Deni- 
son acts as corypheus. He is extolled in 
almost the precise spirit, in almost the 
precise diction, in which the poets of the 
New England group were extolled by the 
followers of that convention to which the 
Burly Whitman is supposed to have given 
a quietus. Even Mr. John Haynes 
Holmes employs this language: “To-day 
when we chant the ‘barbaric yawp’ of 
‘the good, gray poet.’” The world 
moves, if it does not progress. The 
“barbaric yawp” can now be chanted, 
and the “good, gray poet,” the phrase 
which annuls all distinctions between 
Whitman and Bryant, for example, is the 
title under which his followers now de- 
light to cloak his originality. Whitman, 
of course, is not responsible for the con- 
duct of his disciples. The imprint of 
bronze on mush will be mushy, and the 
strong man—assuming Whitman’s right 
to that title—will be loved by his weaker 
followers after the fashion of their weak- 
ness, not in the measure of his strength. 
But the orthodoxy of these Whitmanites, 
the prevalent similarity and complacency 
of their opinions, remains a curious and 
amusing fact. It is probable that Mrs. 
Denison would no more admit a rebel- 
lious or discordant note into the “Sun- 
set” than the Atlantic Monthly in 1858 
would have published a chapter from 
“Enfans d’Adam.” But is an outcome 
of this kind, which assimilates Whitman’s 
fame with the correct and immaculate 
fames of the New England school, the 
most perfect of rewards or the artfulest 
and most ironical of retributions? The 
second view is at least possible. There 
was one method of paralyzing Voltaire 
which the Papacy never thought of: it 
might have canonized him. 


“A Year in the Navy” by Joseph Hus- 
band (Houghton Mifflin Company) be- 
gins rather tamely at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, where the 
author enlisted, but ends excitingly 
enough in the transport, big yacht and 
destroyer service off France. We have 
seen no better account of the difficulties 
of convoy guard, which the author ex- 
perienced in the responsible position of 
a watch officer. 


Plays Indoors and Out 


THE LivinG Corpse. By Leo N. Tolstoi. 
New York: Nicholas L. Brown. 
WITHOUT THE WALLS. By Katrina Trask. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
THE OpeNn-AiR THEATRE. By Sheldon 
’ nad New York: Mitchell Kenner- 
ey. 


WORSE title than “Redemption” for 

the Tolstoian drama which was pre- 
sented to New York last October, it 
would be difficult to imagine, unless it 
were the “Living Corpse,” under which 
title an English version of the drama 
by Mrs. E. M. Evarts is now published. 
There is a good novel and a good play 
in the idea of the man who feigns to 
die, or dies legally, to allow his virtuous 
wife and her virtuous lover to reconcile 
virtue with felicity in a second marriage. 
But the novel should be long, the play 
short; Tolstoi has pared the novel and 
gorged the play; the result is too obese 
for a play, too meagre for a novel. The 
six acts are a mere extravagance, since 
the second and half the third are use- 
less. The crises, the botched suicide, 
the feigned suicide, and the real suicide, 
together with the reports of the hus- 
band’s life and death to the palpitating 
lovers, should be good; but Tolstoi’s in- 
terest in non-essentials is so uncontrol- 
lable and his interest in essentials, 
though genuine, is so entirely control- 
lable that the play, which saunters be- 
tween the culminations, may almost be 
said to saunter through them. Fedya, 
living among crises, is cushioned against 
shock by the indolent placidity of his 
temper; and the play’s temper is pat- 
terned upon Fedya’s. In his final sui- 
cide, the crisis, though not the revolver, 
misses fire; the act, like Hamlet’s actual 
slaying of Claudius, is a rectification, 
and rectifications do not startle us. 

The handling of the thesis is still 
worse. Something is wrong with the 
divorce laws in Russia. Undoubtedly, 
but just what? We have a floating in- 
dictment of a hovering iniquity. Where 
the accusation is momentous, it is vague; 
where it is precise, it is diminutive. 
When Tolstoi, for instance, descends to 
the littleness of blaming an official for 
asking the vocation, age, and faith of a 
defendant, we feel that the captiousness 
of law has supplied him, not only with 
a target, but with a model. The truth is 
that the story and the moral suffer from 
the same ailment; the shredded thesis is 
the exact counterpart of the crumbled 
tale. 

The work, of course, has valuable 
qualities; of that fact its authorship was 
the guarantee. Its psychology, though 
imperfectly dramatized, is astute; the 
dialogue, though not witty, and far frem 
literary in the greyness of the English 
version, has warmth, warmth as of new 
milk or a new-laid egg, the sign of re- 
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cent contact with vitality; several of the 
episodes might interest us, if they did 
not furnish a dilatory story with an ex- 
cuse-for slackening its pace or stopping 


altogether. The strength of the play is 
Fedya. Some of his actions are merely 
pinned to his character, but, taken in the 
round, he is authentic and appealing. 
The feigned suicide has precisely that 
mixture of shiftlessness and magna- 
nimity which would recommend it to 
both sides of his divided nature. His 
goodness will hardly make his badness 
incredible except for readers who have 
yet to learn that goodness may be shelter 
as well as screen for the faults which 
ripen undetected in its shadow. 

Mrs. Trask’s “Without the Walls” 
need not detain the serious reader long. 
It may interest moderately the reader 
who thinks himself serious, for whom a 
limpid and tepid account of a love-affair 
between a Jewish girl and a Roman sol- 
dier can be enlivened by a nominal artic- 
ulation with the preaching and martyr- 
dom of Christ. The relation ceases to 
be perfunctory at one point only—when 
the earthquake that accompanies the 
Crucifixion shatters the prison wall that 
opposes the reunion of the lovers. Stand- 
ards of reverence differ; Mrs. Trask is 
doubtless reverent in her fashion; but to 
my mind the employment of that august 
means for that frivolous end is as if one 
used a splinter of the Cross for a tooth- 
pick. The drama, however, has its mo- 
ment of elevation on a hill outside Jeru- 
salem at the time of the Crucifixion, 
where four men, a Roman soldier, a Ro- 
man courtier, a Greek philosopher, and a 
ruler in Israel, participating in the ani- 
mation of the tumult from the safety 
of its edge, discuss the news from Cal- 
vary as the lips of gasping messengers 
report it. The idea is fortunate, and the 
execution not unskilful. 

Mr. Sheldon Cheney is readable and 
sensible in his compact monograph on 
the “Open-Air Theatre.” His interests 
are mainly contemporary, and the his- 
tory of the form, though not overlooked, 
is treated with that incidental homage 
with which a well-bred young man sa- 
lutes his elders on his way to more invit- 
ing companionship among the juniors of 
the party. Mr. Cheney divides open-air 
theatres into three groups: the archi- 
tectural theatre, man-made, but placed 
in the open; the nature theatre, which 
man finds and chooses, but does not 
make; and the garden theatre, in which 
nature is supplemented by such man- 
made adjuncts as pergolas, stairways, 
stone walls, and trellis-work. The gar- 
den theatre is clearly only the architec- 
tural theatre with scant architecture, 
and the classification has the logical in- 
security which marks all divisions where- 
by differences of kind and of degree are 
coérdinated; as if one, for instance, 


should divide weathers into rain, drizzle, 


and sunshine. Here the harm done is 
very slight; where shelf-room for facts 
is the grand desideratum, convenience is 
paramount to logic. 

The architectural theatre, according 
to Mr. Cheney, is adapted to Greek plays, 
the nature theatre to pageants, and the 
garden theatre to the poetic drama. This 
fitness for specialties is a virtual ac- 
knowledgment of the unfitness of the 
open-air theatre for plays in general, 
and Mr. Cheney is wise and candid 
enough to make the acknowledgment 
not merely virtual but explicit. At this 
point—I leave Mr. Cheney for a moment 
—the relation of auditorium to scenery 
becomes instructive. The indoor audi- 
torium is universal in its utility because 
it is neutral; scenery, that is, any given 
piece or “set” of scenery, adapts itself 
notably to a few occasions at the cost of 
unfitness or futility everywhere else. 
Now what the open-air theatre does is 
to put the auditorium on the footing of 
scenery, to destroy both its neutrality 
and its generality, to contract and to 
intensify its fitness. There is meaning, 
also, in the fact that, in all three of the 
dramatic kinds which Mr. Cheney in- 
dorses for the open-air theatre, drama 
is subordinated, or at least accommo- 
dated, to some non-dramatic element, to 
ritual in the Greek play, to picture in 
the pageant, to poetry in the poetic 
drama. 

Another point occurs to me which I 
advance with the tentativeness of one 
whose first-hand knowledge of the open- 
air theatre is inconsiderable. A drama 
is a figment. Do we help a figment by 
making reality its neighbor, even its 
servitor? A normal playhouse is doubt- 
less real in a sense, but, like the play, it 
is a human fabrication, and a fabrica- 
tion, moreover, which the interests of 
a play have prompted, fashioned, and 
adorned. In the normal theatre the shell 
of art is art. Would the substitution of 
nature be a help? Is not a real sky or 
a real forest among a group of sem- 
blances liable to the same misgiving that 
would attach to a real friar in the part 
of Friar Laurence or a true prince in the 
part of Hamlet? Reality may crush and 
domineer; its position among mere sim- 
ulacra may be as incongruous and dis- 
concerting as that of Achilles in woman’s 
dress among the maids. The mention of 
Achilles recalls the success of the open- 
air theatre among the Greeks. I grant 
the force of this example, but one must 
remember that the Greek in his mild 
climate viewed sky and earth with that 
habituation which annuls their intrusive- 
ness, and that a Greek play, though in- 
cluding representations, was to the rev- 
erent Greek what the Mass is to a 
Catholic—a part of actuality, a veritable 
deed. It is noteworthy, also, that the 
pageant, the one form of drama which 
Mr. Cheney thinks appropriate to the 








purely natural theatre, is the form which 
comes nearest to being an act or fact in 
its own right, which stresses least the 
mimetic element in drama. I voice im- 
pressions rather than views in the above 
argument, and they are impressions 
which I hold myself ready to surrender 
at a moment’s notice to the persuasions 
of so liberal and kind a critic as Mr. 
Cheney. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


A Living Poet of 


Greece 


“470U might just as well say that the 
glory that was Greece is no more.” 

This was the sad conclusion of a mod- 
ern traveler who had just returned from 
Greece. Homer, it seems, had not come 
down to the docks of Pirzus to welcome 
him with his lyre, and Pallas Athene had 
not smiled at him personally from among 
the gold-stained columns of the Par- 
thenon. He had not found any people 
looking like the ancients, had found no 
art, no literature, and no beauty. 

Now when I hear this story again and 
again, I grow suspicious of its veracity, 
and my suspicions fly to the boatmen of 
the Greek harbors and the horse-boys of 
the interior who do not always exercise 
their monopoly in conformity with the 
traveler’s views of economy. As a result 
they prejudice the impatient tourist 
from the very start and Greece has to 
suffer in the estimation of the world. 
The same thought came to me on hearing 
my friend’s tirade, candid, and proud of 
it, in thus giving a Greek born a piece 
of his mind. Fortunately he was in my 
own room where I had immediate access 
to my reserves. 

“For heaven’s sake,” I protested, “no 
art, no beauty, no literature, in Greece?” 

“None except the ancient,” my friend 
asserted furiously, “and even that is not 
understood there; they speak a corrupt 
WO «ss 

“Now listen. Do you mean to say that 
during the numbered days you spent in 
Attica you did not see 

Sky everywhere and sunbeams on all 
sides? 

, Something about like honey from Hymet- 
us: 
Did you not see 

The lilies grow of marble witherless and 
old Pentele shine, birthgiver of Olympus? 
Does not 

The digging axe on beauty stumble still, 
and Cybele’s womb bear gods instead of 
mortals? Does not fair Athens bleed with 
violet blood each time the afternoon’s ar- 
rows strike her? Does not the sacred olive 
keep its shrines and fields? And in the 
midst of crowds that slowly move, like 
caterpillars on a white flower, does not the 
people of the relics live and reign, myriad- 
souled? Does not the spirit glitter in the 


dust? And did you not feel it battle in 
you with darkness— 


(Continued on page 286) 
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C-W Motors 
and the 
Printing 
Industry 


The first complete electrical 
equipment of a large printin 
establishment with codbatlas! 
motors, was manufactured by 
the Crocker-Wheeler Company 
in 1894. 


To-day the use of individual 
motors is the only up-to-date 
method employed for the opera- 
tion of printing presses and allied 
machinery. 


The gigantic Hoe Press which 
prints the Congressional Record 


is operated by a 30 H. P. 
Crocker- Wheeler Motor. 


ROLL IZEEA.. 


President 


Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 





New York PITTSBURGH 
Boston NEWARK 
SYRACUSE New Haven 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND BALTIMORE 
BmMINGHAM San FRancisco 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS STATIONERY 





PEARL NECKLACES AND 
PEARLS FOR ADDITIONS TO NECKLACES 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE &3/" STREET 
New YORK 








STARTLINGLY TRUE TO LIFE 


ed Seg by Compton Mackenzie 





Sylvia Scarlett, already known to Mr. Mackenzie’s | 
readers (and if you don’t know her she is worth meet- 

ing!), turns up in Russia a vagabond cabaret singer, 
having left behind her the safety and success she had 
found in England. Through Russia, Rumania and Ser- 
bia, Sylvia makes her way, having one adventure after 
another and learning much about life as she faces it 

under the heightened stress of war. In the debacle | 
of Serbia, she and Michael Fane are thrown together, 

and caught up and hurled into the thick of great events. 
In the end they find love and peace—and a Greek Island 
in the A°gean. An unusual romance, with its outstand- 
ing characters, its train of strange events and the magic 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s style to heighten the reader’s 
enjoyment. $1.75 


THE CUP 
OF FURY 


“The romance of the shipyards (our own Hog Island) 
is told with a wealth of detail by Mr. Hughes, who 
shows not only the wonderful work accomplished in a 
few months by tremendous energies judiciously applied, 
but mingles with the whirr of swiftly moving wheels 
of industry the whirr of hearts beating for love and 
victory. The story is a big one and is full of the 
spirit that impelled this great nation to forego the ways 
of peace to help check the demon that was menacing 
the world. Mr. Hughes has no reason to feel that the 
end of the war will lessen the interest of novel readers 
in ‘The Cup of Fury’.”—Philadelphia Record. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. $1.75 
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(Continued from page 284) 


as in the poet whom I am quoting to you 
now? 

The relentless friend seemed im- 
pressed but was quick in dealing another 
blow: 

“There you go again, quoting some of 
the old poets! They are dead and gone 
thousands of years ago. What I want 
to know is why the Greeks of to-day 
don’t speak or write that way. Their un- 
bearable jargon is so babarous, so. . .” 

I laughed radiantly; he was mine. 

“But this poet is a modern poet,” I 
interrupted. 

“A Greek?” 

“Yes, if you don’t dispute his descent.” 

“How modern?” 

“You might have visited him in 
Athens, where he lives now; but, it 
seems, you have missed the privilege of 
scolding him for writing such stuff in 
what you call an abominable jargon.” 

“Let me see that book.” He snatched, 
rather unceremoniously, the manuscript 
from which I was reading, and read at 
random hurriedly and eagerly. His re- 
peated comment during this procedure 
was: 

“Well, I be d——d!” 

Suddenly he rose enthusiastically: 
“Listen to this,” he said and proceeded 
to read: 


Fatherlands, air, and earth, and fire, and 
water! 

Elements indestructible, beginning 

And end of life! First joy and last of mine! 

You I shall find again when I pass on 

To the grave’s calm. The people of the 
dreams 

Within me, air-like, unto air shall pass; 

My reason, fire-like, unto lasting fire; 

My passions’ craze, unto billows’ madness; 


Even my dust-borne body, unto dust; 
And I shall be again air, earth, fire, water; 
And from the air of dreams, and from the 


flames 
Of a and from the flesh that shall be 
ust, 
And from the passions’ sea, ever shall rise 
A breath of sound like a soft lyre’s com- 
plaint. 


“This is a universal note, ” he ejacu- 
lated. “What is the man’s name?” 


“Kostes Palamas.” 

“IT never heard of him before.” 

“That is not his fault.” 

“Why has he not been translated?” 

“The important thing is that he lives 
and that he is writing things worth 
while in the living language of the 
Greeks of to-day. He is not alone of his 
kind either, though he is certainly the 
greatest. There are many who write 
literature worth your attention and 
whom you might be induced to compare 
with some of your old dead friends. 
These are Greeks, too, Greeks in flesh 
and Greeks to the core. Palamas was 
born in Patras, the very city where you 
landed and among the very people whom 
he understands and loves in spite of you. 
He was brought up almost opposite 
Patras, in Missolonghi. Byron—Marco 
Bozzaris; eh? Then he went to Athens, 
where he studied and, later on, became 
the secretary of the University for many 
years. He is now about sixty. Know 
him? Why should you? His name is 
not in Baedeker, nor are his books ad- 
vertised in foreign or Greek magazines. 
For a long while even the Greeks did not 
know him; and when they came to know 
him they called him a ‘hairy one’ and 
a ‘traitor’ bécause he stuck to the people 
and to their living traditions and above 
all to the people’s language, which you 
call corrupt and which he calls a long- 
neglected ‘thrice-noble fairy, born of 
sunlight and crowned with stars.’ Only 
when his fame reached beyond Greece 
and a French critic picked him out as 
the greatest poet of Europe ‘o-day 
people began to pay attention to him.” 

“He must be the only one in Greece.” 

“No, not exactly; you can not have a 
Shakespeare and an A’schylus without a 
miracle play or a Thespis to precede 
them; and when they come they may be 
suns outshining the stars, but the stars 
are there. In Greece to-day there are 
literary and artistic schools rivalling 
each other and struggling for expression. 
It could not be otherwise; in a land 
where the mountains drip with purple 
blood and the sea is a mantle of violet 
silk winding about you wherever you 


go and the people persist in preferring 

dreams to realities and in conversing 

with wood-nymphs and water-nymphs, 

there is bound to be something of the 

old spirit of adoration for beauty. As 

Palamas puts it, in such a land one feels 

like Life’s ‘wedding guest, who travels 

far abroad to see the bride, thrice beauti- 

ful, and the bridegroom, a wizard;’ and 

on his way to the wedding, he finds com- 

fort 

With sounds that like sweet longings, 
waken him; 

Old sounds familiar, low whispering 

Of women’s beauties and of home-born 
shadows; 

Then flowers pour their fragrances for him, 

And blossoms with no scent have their own 


speech, 

The speech of voiceless eyes that open wide; 

And candidly he speaks his words in rhymes 

That with uncommon measure echo forth 

The flames that burn within the heart, the 
kisses 

That the waves squander on the sandy 


each, 
—S sweet birds that sing on children’s 
ips. 

“Well, let us know something more 
about these wedding guests.” 

“That is just what I would say. Know 
them! Know them before you praise 
them, and above all know them before 
you condemn them. Don’t get the idea 
of ruins and death just because you see 
poverty that is proud, and can not see 
beauty that is hidden, simply because 
you suffer from ruinitis. The few 
Greeks you meet on the docks and in the 
hotels are not those who make Greece. 
You have to look for them in their huts 
and villages, in the mountains and in the 
towns, but you will never see them un- 
less you approach them without declar- 
ing war on them and unless you under- 
stand their minds and their language. 
Of course, one who knows them might 
write for the benefit of others, the Philis- 
tines. But even that is difficult. Re- 
member how long it was before even 
Homer found his way into a foreign 
language and God knows how many 
thousand years will have to pass before 
we can say that we understand him to 
our satisfaction.” 
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